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NCE more it is high summer, and once more the 

war stands at a crossroads. The battle for Moscow 
still hangs in. the balance ; the assault of the RAF is 
gathering weight against thinned defences ; the United 
States has pushed the frontiers of American defence 
forward to Iceland ; and it is natural and right for the 
people of this country to be newly cheered. Three times 
Hitler has turned aside from his main objective in these 
islands to destroy a military danger on his flank. The 
first time he pushed on to Paris and Bordeaux, the second 
time to Athens and to Crete. This time the Russians have 
stood after sharp and severe reverses, and, with massive 
and well equipped forces, they are counter-attacking 
with skill and stubbornness. It is unreasonable to argue 
that the Germans did not expect this resistance, for no 
army was better known to the German generals than the 
Russian ; and if Hitler had a timetable for success, ten 
weeks is more likely than two. But this campaign will 
take a heavy toll of men and materials, whatever happens ; 
in the West, the Germans cannot endure the RAF offen- 
Sive with indifference much longer—they are already 
being constrained to strike back in force by night ; and 
their own unrelenting offensive at sea may be seriously 
menaced by the new movement of American forces to 
within 500 miles of the Scottish coast. 

But an undue optimism would be foolish and fatal. 
The Germans are not yet losing the war. Far from it. 
They still hold the upper hand in this vast struggle 
on the Eastern front ; they are still striking cruel blows 
at sea; they are confident that they can take heavy 
punishment on two fronts and still win. The greatest 
possible danger to the cause of freedom is the vicarious 
confidence that believes that it is now possible to stand 
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at ease while the Russians take over the task of winning 
the war or at least of maiming the common enemy ; and 
it is a particularly nauseating sight to see the smugger 
enemies of Russia adopting this attitude. There can be 
no natural sympathy among free people for the aggressive 
dictatorship that the Soviet Union has shown itself to be 
in the past. But now it is clearly a question ‘of self- 
defence—on both sides of Europe. It is as necessary 
in July, 1941, as it was in July, 1940, to prepare for the 
worst, for an early victory for Hitler against Russia 
would probably prove at least as damaging to the Allies 
as the fall of France was. Set against the expenditure of 
resources on and over the Eastern battlefield, Germany’s 
immediate economic gains would hardly weigh in the 
balance at all. But the strategic rewards of success would 
be tremendous ; and industrial advantages would accrue 
to the Nazi war economy that in time could shatter 
the blockade and even cancel the aid that is now crossing 
the Atlantic. The urgent task for Britain—and, in logic 
and common sense, for the United States as well—is not 
only to speed up output and deliveries against the day 
when the Germans may be free again to strike with 
undivided attention in the West; immediately, it is to 
prevent the worst from happening by giving effective aid 
to the Russians. ; 

British military, economic and civil defence missions 
have gone to Moscow, and Russian staff officers have 
come to London. The proper object of these contacts 
has been simply stated by M. Litvinoff, Russia’s ex- 
Foreign Minister, whose reappearance to broadcast to 
Britain is a symptom of the new @ignment of Europe: 
“ The aim of Britain and the Soviet Union should be to 
strike simultaneously against Hitler, without respite, 
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untiringly. Each blow struck now will be ten times as 
effective and will entail infinitely less expenditure and 
sacrifice than if it were delivered later.” Direct aid to 
Russia is not easy to give. The distances are great ; British 
commitments in the west and in the Middle East are 
still exacting; and it has been amply shown in battle 
this year that there is no margin of men and equipment 
to spare. To continue in resistance, Russia needs modern 
fighter planes, fire-fighting equipment, non-ferrous 
metals, rubber, railway equipment, machine tools, boots 
and shoes and clothing ; and it is only from the United 
States—and from the eastern parts of the British Empire 
—that these can be forthcoming. If they are, the contribu- 
tion will still be Britain’s insofar as goods are diverted 
from the Atlantic and Red Sea routes to nourish Russia, 
and the order of priorities will be hard for either 
Americans or Britons to devise. But the issue of this 
eastern battle comes too close to the destinies of the 
English-speaking nations for parsimony to prevail. Russian 
resistance might save the world, just as a Russian 
surrender would place all the peoples—from China and 
India to Britain and the Americas—in the direst peril. 

But it is not in supplies that the quickest aid can be 
given. Supplies are essential, but the “ war on two fronts ” 
is no less so. Britain’s opportunity is to make the Western 
Front a reality. THe prelude to larger-scale day bombing 
is probably being played already in the continuous forays 
of the RAF, while the number of German towns sharply 
visited in darkness is growing nightly. True, the 
Luftwaffe has not been blasted from the sky. It has 
gone east to fight or stand in reserve ; and it would be 
unwise to assume yet that what the Air Ministry, 
picturesquely but very stupidly, has called the air 
“invasion” of Germany is the beginning of supremacy 
and control in the west. It will be sufficient at this stage 
to force upon the enemy the choice between weakening 
his air artillery in Russia and suffering grievous wounds 
on the home front; and already he has resumed the 
night bombing of this country. Britain’s part is, of course, 
limited by Britain’s resources, and by the willingness to 
venture them in battle. It is very doubtful whether the 
bombers and long-range fighters yet exist to permit a 
massive day offensive against German territory while the 
Luftwaffe is still unbroken ; and, publicity apart, it is 
questionable whether the daily attacks, which include 
much bombing that would surely be routine whether 
there was fighting in the east or not, have yet reached 
an intensity to shake the Germans’ faith in the risk they 
are taking—though it may well be that a shrewd plan 
to raise the pressure by continuous steps is going forward 
day by day. 

Action in other elements is not impossible—sea raids 
and landings from Murmansk and Norway to the 
Channel coast and the Bay of Biscay. There is no virtue 
in raiding for raiding’s sake, and there will be no 
prospect of starting a re-invasion of Europe for a very 
long time to come. Dunkirk, Greece and Crete are too 
fresh in the memory for bloody escapades to be lightly 
undertaken, and evacuations will neither win battles nor 
earn the world’s confidence. But the enemy’s flank, for 
a time, is exposed. There may be points where damage 
and dislocation could effectively be caused. There may 
be northern places where straight aid to Russia would 
be welcomed, and there may be countries where 
determined and reinforced descents would yield a 
dividend of stiffened resistance against the Nazi invaders. 
The limiting factor is still resources—men, equipment, 
planes and ships ; and the Germans have not withdrawn 
from western Europe. But the precedent of Lofoten is 
sound and the opportunity of the moment is unique. 

If direct action below the skies can be taken, it will be 
sea power that will make it possible, and it is on the 
Atlantic that Britain’s chance—and America’s—is 
greatest. It is true that, most obviously, this is the time 
to clear up the Middle Eastern front in Syria and Africa, 
and to turn of General Rommell’s men, if the strength 
is now in Egypt to do what the Imperial forces failed to 
accomplish in their last stroke against Sollum. America’s 
part here, too, is considerable, for American supplies are 
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now moving to Suez. It will be common sense to make 
haste in preparing a stout and unthreatened line of 
resistance from Egypt to India before the German armies 
can wheel southward to Iran. But the Atlantic is still 
paramount. In the United States, both Colonel Knox and 
Mr Willkie have put on record their view that the war 
can be lost by Britain on the Atlantic and that, while 
the Germans are fighting Russia, it is the time for the 
American Navy to take their hand in winning it. It was 
with his own outstanding sense of the hour and 
the opportunity that President Roosevelt announced the 
landing of large American forces in Iceland to frustrate a 
pincer movement by the Axis in the Atlantic. 

If the enemy’s sea raiders—backed by the sea and air 
descents upon strategic outposts that the ill-starred expedi- 
tion of the Bismarck seemed temporarily to threaten— 
could cut still more deeply into the commerce of the 
North and South Atiantics, the common stock from which 
the widespread resistance of Britain, Russia and the 
United States must draw its resources would dwindle and 
even fail. It is not known whether the American ocean 
patrol which now operates from Trinidad to Reykjavik is 
to be given more than its present watching brief, or 
whether American ships will sail to Iceland with materials 
of war under American convoy. The real question is still 
whether American aid at sea is to become active. American 
vessels could not take goods in bulk to Iceland to be 
transhipped for passage to the British combat zone, 
because there are not the handling facilities there to do the 
job. The reconnaissance duties of American patrols are 
notably useful. The defence of Greenland and Iceland 
by Americans is a great relief to Britain. The area of 
the enemy’s depredations has been cut dewn by these 
passive interventions. But the Battle of the Atlantic will 
be won or lost at sea, and it can still be strongly waged 
from Dakar as well as from Lorient and the Norwegian 
coast. It will be beaten by sinkings and by fighting, 
not by manceuvres, and there is not a single responsible 
leader in the United States who does not know this. It 
has been officially stated that the American naval com- 
manders have been given “new instructions.” The 
American Navy will clearly have to protect, and not 
merely to watch American supply ships en route for 
Iceland. The British and American navies will have 
common duties in the same waters. President Roosevelt 
has said again that it is the policy of the United States 
to ensure the delivery of supplies to Britain. But no one in 
authority has yet dared to tell the American people 
whether the new move means “ shooting ” or not. 

It is among the American public and in Congress that 
the clear sight of the President has still to find a plain 
reflection, and the war in Russia has not been an unmixed 
blessing. The support of American labour for the war 
has grown; but there are new schools of apathy. It 
is not only that some menace in the Pacific is feared from 
Japan. There are those who would not risk their country’s 
non-belligerency to aid the “ Bolsheviks ” ; and there are 
those who loudly state that, when the Russians are strik- 
ing hard at the German armies, it is no longer necessary 
to take chances and make great efforts for the Allies. It 1s 
a tribute to the President’s skill and determination that, 
against this background, he has been able to make this 
important move in Iceland ; and it will be a tribute to the 
general good sense of the people of America when they 
take in fully the counsels of their strategic leaders and 
decide “to take arms against a sea of troubles.” 

The issues of the hour are clear enough. Belligerency 
or no belligerency, ideology or not, there is a working 
alliance between Ptitain, Russia and America; and the 
link in the alliance is the freedom of the seas. Together, 
drawing their strength from a common pool of resources, 
they have the power to destroy a danger that threatens 
the existence of them all. For Britain and the United 
States to raise their output to a peak should be automatic. 
For them to reinforce the Russians to the utmost, and for 
them to seize this moment to clear the underwaters of the 
Atlantic of their acutest foe, would be simple self- 
preservation ; and for them to hesitate or relax, to be 
complacent or apathetic, would be suicidal. 
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Japan Irresolute 


a is no problem about Japan’s fundamental 
policy in foreign affairs. Since the doctrine of “ East 
Asia” was first pronounced in 1934, the efforts of 
Japanese soldiers and diplomatists have been directed 
towards the creation of what is called the “sphere of 
co-prosperity,” a rather vague geographical phrase which 
covers China, Indo-China, Siam, and the Dutch East 
Indies and may very possibly include Burma, India and 
Australasia as well. This “sphere ” is Japan’s Lebensraum. 
Its future organisation is conceived very much on the 
lines of German Europe, with a single centre of over- 
whelming military and industrial power, ringed round 
by satellite States of colonial producers and organising 
the whole political and economic life of the area. 

It follows that Japan’s hand is turned against every 
Great Power that is already ensconced within this 
Lebensraum and, though less directly, against every 
Power that might eventually encroach upon it. Between 
Britain and the United States, on the one hand, and 
Japan on the other, there is an irreconcilable conflict of 
interests. The same is to a lesser extent true of Russia 
and Japan; and, if Germany were to succeed in the 
dream of a united Eurasia, it would also be true of Japan’s 
relations with the Third Reich. Thus, there is no doubt 
that the Japanese aim with regard to all the Powers is 
quite simply either to get them out of East Asia or to 
keep them out. 

The dilemma for Japan is that while the war in the 
west should offer a god-sent opportunity for creating an 
East Asian monopoly, the country is not really in a fit 
state to take advantage of it. With Britain and the United 
States preoccupied in the Atlantic, with France and 
Holland defeated and now with the Russians fighting 
for their lives on their western frontiers, it should in 
theory be easy, either by a direct attack or by blackmail, 
to secure their inheritance. Yet, in the year which has 
elapsed since the collapse of France, some concessions in 
Indo-China are the sum of Japan’s achievement; and 
even now, with Russia added to the ranks of belligerents, 
it is doubtful whether more can be secured. 

The primary reason for this inability to fish in the 
waters Hitler has conveniently troubled is quite simply 
the “ China Incident.” The war with China is entering its 
fifth year, still without any decision. Free China has even 
been strengthened in recent months, not only by loans 
from the democracies, but also by the German attack on 
Russia, which has brought the Communist faction in 
Free China to heel. It is true that General Chiang Kai- 
shek faces formidable difficulties. Commodities of every 
Kind are short ; prices are rising ; and, although {£500,000 
worth of rice will be bought in Burma with the proceeds 
of the British loan, there is a dangerous dearth. But the 
armies of Free China are intact and fighting; and, as 
long as Chungking remains as a centre of resistance, 
Japan’s problem of occupation will continue to resemble 
the laying of a picnic tablecloth on a windy day. 

The drain of this inconclusive struggle affects most 
spheres of Japan’s economic life. The impossibility of 
securing vital supplies without depleting the country’s 
reserves of gold and foreign currency—the deficit for 1940 
has been reckoned at $200,400,000—has now been intensi- 

ed by a growing unwillingness of the Powers to provide 
the supplies. With the exception of high octane motor 
spirit, the Japanese are still able to buy from America and 
the Dutch East Indies the types of petrol they require ; 
but even so, civilian needs, including the needs of 
industry, have been cut to an irreducible minimum. In 
other spheres, even the supplies are not available. The 
American embargo on scrap metal, coupled with the 
British Empire’s increasing unwillingness to sell its 
Strategic raw materials, has reduced Japan’s steel output 
by about 20 per cent. Most serious of all is the shortage 
of rice. There is a general shortage throughout the Far 
East and Japan, a country that counts on being self- 





sufficient, has -had to strip her dependencies and buy 
up supplies in Indo-China and Thailand to make good 
the deficiency. Even so, at the beginning of this year, 
rice was added to the list of rationed goods in Japan. 

Since it is men and materials rather than money that 
give the decisive index of a country’s strength these 
actual shortages in key raw materials and foodstuffs are 
more significant than Japan’s financial stringency. Never- 
theless, the fiscal position is very unhealthy. The national 
debt at the end of 1940 was 30 thousand million yen, far 
larger than Japan’s national income and three times than 
in 1936. During the same period, the note issue rose by 
250 per cent and in 1940 alone it is estimated that the 
cost of living increased by 20 per cent. 

These conditions, which spring from Japan’s funda- 
mental dependence upon outside supplies and from the 
waste of men, money and materials in China, without any 
compensating economic gains, save some transitory 
advantage of loot, are now so serious that, although there 
is no question of collapse, it seems almost certain that 
Japan cannot risk a war with another Great Power. This 
cannot be argued with complete certainty, for a desperate 
situation may breed an equally desperate determination 
to “solve” the crisis by further war. Japan’s domestic 
policy is dominated by two groups, representing these 
two opposed possibilities. The Conservatives, the party 
leaders, the Emperor’s household and the business world, 
believe that the “ China incident” must be settled before 
other adventures are undertaken; the military-fascist 
set are for forward action in the South Seas. Unhappily, 
it is the latter who are in close touch with the Germans, 
whose obvious interest and intention is to embroil Japan 
with the democracies. 

The whole of the last year has been taken up by a 
fierce struggle between the conservative moderates and 
the militarists. The fortunes of this battle have ebbed and 
flowed with the tides of war in Europe and Africa. In 
June, 1940, with the collapse of France and the appar- 
ently imminent collapse of Britain, the army clique turned 
out the moderate Yonai Cabinet and brought in Prince 
Konoye, with the express purpose of creating a totali- 
tarian state on Nazi lines. The first impetus was sufficient 
to lead to the dissolution of all political parties, trade 
unions and independent cultural associations. The 
churches, too, were brought into a unified Japanese 
system of control. Labour was organised on the lines of 
the German Labour Front, and a new organisation, the 
Imperial Rule Assistance Association, was set up to 
fulfil roughly the same role as that of the Nazi Party. 
It was during this first totalitarian frenzy that the Pact 
with the Axis was signed. 

By September, 1940, however, the international situa- 
tion was changing to the disadvantage of the extremists. 
The RAF were winning the Battle of Britain ; the British 
Government had re-opened the Burmah Road and was 
about to reinforce Singapore ; negotiations both with 
Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies were proving 
unexpectedly difficult; and, most important of all, it 
was becoming daily clearer that the United States was 
committed to the Allied cause—and was not going to be 
frightened out of the Pacific. The moderates began ta fight 
back and their campaign centred upon two aspects of 
the totalitarian reform which were still unsettled, the 
regimentation of industry and the status of the Imperial 
Diet. The militarists had planned a total State organisa- 
tion of industry, on the lines of their experiment in State- 
socialism in Manchukuo. The business world attacked it 
on the grounds of bureaucratic inefficiency, and won the 
case. The scheme, when it emerged, was so emasculated 
that the public corporations which had been planned 
were now nothing but private cartels under ancther name. 

The struggle over the Diet at the beginning of 1941 
took place under the shadow of the war in Libya, and, 
once again, the moderates had their way. Standing on the 


















ground of the inviolability of the Diet under the Meiji 
Constitution, they defeated the attempt to reduce its 
réle to that of a Reichstag subordinate to the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association. Instead, they secured the 
prolongation of the existing Diet by one year and a shelv- 
ing of all the more objectionable laws of economic organi- 
zation. Prince Konoye recognised the turn of events by 
taking some well-known moderates into his Cabinet. 

It was with this double defeat to extremism behind him 
that Mr Matsuoka made his visit to Berlin, where he 
arrived for King Peter’s coup d’état, and to Rome, where 
his visit coincided with the Battle of Matapan. The 
result of the European tour was not therefore a closer 
understanding with the Axis Powers, but a Neutrality 
Pact with Russia. It was made as a re-insurance against 
the democracies in the event of a Japanese move to the 
south. It is likely to be kept as a re-insurance against 
Germany in the event of a German drive into Asia. Both 
moderates and extremists hoped that it would reduce the 
flow of Russian supplies to China, but all calculations 
of policy were upset by the German offensive in June. 

With Russia added to the belligerents, Germany is now 
engaging all Japan’s political and actual rivals in East 
Asia. The extremists are under a heavy fire of propaganda, 
urging them that the hour of destiny has come and that 
they must fight to free themselves of the Western 
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yoke now, while Germany is doing the work for them, 
The moderates point out that the Nazis are, in fact, asking 
Japan to pull their chestnuts out of the fire, by engaging 
in yet another war while the “China incident,” whose 
outcome Germany cannot influence one way or the other, 
is still unsettled. For a week, the dispute raged in the 
Cabinet and the Imperial Court. The outcome was incon- 
clusive, a statement of vigilance and nothing more. To this 
extent it was a victory for the moderates. 

The next phase of the war will determine the degree 
of Japan’s participation. Every sign of strength on the 
part in Britain, America and now Russia strengthens the 
moderate element and postpones any adventures in the 
South Seas. The only campaign upon which both extrem- 
ists and moderates might agree would be an attempt to 
take over Indo-China. It could be interpreted to the 
Germans as a move on Singapore ; it could be glossed over 
to the democracies as the affair of Vichy; it would 
provide a cheap victory for the Japanese people. A more 
ambitious move, southwards to Singapore and the Dutch 
East Indies, will follow only on a turn of military events 
in the West more catastrophic than any envisaged at 
present. Like so many other battles, the battle of the 
South Seas, the battle of China and even the battle of 
the Diet and the Imperial Court are being fought out in 
the factories and on the fields and in the skies of Europe, 


Wages and the War Effort 


N his Budget speech on April 7th, Sir Kingsley Wood 
announced his decision to “ prevent or minimise,” by 

means of subsidies, “ the impact of increased costs . . . on 
the prices of essential goods and services, apart from any 
increases in their prices rendered inevitable by further 
increases in wage rates”—in the hope of creating “ con- 
ditions which will enable the wages situation to be held 
about where it now is.” The Chancellor’s reference to 
wages was somewhat vague ; he only expressed the hope 
of creating the conditions for their stabilisation. Never- 
theless, the statement did seem to imply that no new 
claims for advances in wages should be made after some 
early appointed date. Since April 7th, the trade unions 
have not only pressed for the settlement of outstanding 
wage claims; many have put forward fresh demands; it 
has even been suggested that Sir Kingsley Wood’s 
“hope ” did not apply to bargaining by individual unions. 
There has been no statement of Government policy, 
though it is now reported that one may be coming ; there 
has been no wage-stop, no appointed day. Nor, similarly, 
has there been a general price-stop, though the index of 
the cost of living has now been steadied for three months. 
Both the price of coal—a key commodity—and the wages 
of coal-miners have recently been allowed to rise. 

Thus, the stabilisation of incomes is still in abeyance. 
Its corollary, the establishment of a basic ration of neces- 
sities for all consumers, is still very incomplete ; and the 
problem of the distribution of sacrifices among the various 
sections of the public—a problem which includes, but 
goes far beyond, the wages question—has consequently 
been rendered more acute with every fresh reduction in 
the supply of essential consumers’ goods and services. 
The economic case for sacrifices all round, in order to 
engage all the country’s available resources in the war 
effort, is generally recognised; but, in the absence of an 
all-round price policy, political resistance to particular 
sacrifices, not surprisingly, remains. It is plain that, if 
Great Britain’s striking power is to be developed to the 
full, the standard of living of all but the poorest section 
of the community must be reduced still further for the 
duration of the war. It is no less clear that a general in- 
crease in incomes cannot augment the dwindling supply 
of essential consumption goods, or prevent an all-round 
reduction in the standard of living of individuals. In these 
conditions, any increase in the incomes of one section of 
the community—wage-earners, entrepreneurs, rentiers or 
salaried people—must be at the expense of the incomes of 


others ; and, within the field of wages, an advance in the 
wages of one industry must generally mean a reduction 
in the purchasing power of workers in other industries. 
These arguments are not disputed. But no section of the 
community will willingly risk a loss or accept a sacrifice 
which is greater than the price asked of its neighbours. 
There is no general policy of compensation for war losses 
of livelihood or remuneration ; and there is no single plan 
to spread sacrifices evenly and fairly. 

There is even some danger that discussions about the 
distribution of sacrifices may obscure the vital object of 
wartime economic policy, which is to expand the pro- 
duction of the goods of war. Everything else, including 
the problem of wages and prices, must be subordinated 
to this task ; and the present emergency should not be 
regarded by any one section of the community as 4 
chance to improve its position relatively to the lot of other 
sections. It is only fair that the sacrifices imposed upon 
the community by war should be distributed according 
to the capacity to bear them; and it is equitable and 
essential that rich people should be taxed to the utmost. 
But the main mass of the population is not rich, and their 
consumption and their spending, which make up the bulk 
of national consumption and spending, have to be held 
in line with the limited supply of civilian goods. Hitherto, 
trade union practice has not entirely conformed to these 
principles. Before the war, they often sought to justify 
pressure for better wages and conditions by reference to 
the profits in the industries concerned—or, if profits were 
falling, to their right to a decent standard of living. Since 
the outbreak of war, they have based their claims chiefly 
on the rise in the official index of the cost of living and 
on the deterioration of working conditions, though, 4s 
the experience of the past three months has shown, the 
stabilisation of the index has scarcely arrested the general 
demand for higher wage rates. With the EPT at 16 
present level and with the Government as industry’s chief 
customer, there is less incentive for employers 
resist demands for higher wages. Moreover, the 
unions’ present policy, which enables the strongest of 
them to obtain the best terms, is scarcely fair to the 
workers in the less well organised trades, or to those 
poor or unfortunate members of the community who are 
dependent on allowances from the Government. A con- 
tinuation of this policy would wreck the scheme for stabi- 
lising prices and wages and accentuate, and not lessen, the 
problem of securing “ equal ” sacrifices. 
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It is now reported that Sir Kingsley Wood and 
Mr. Bevin have put a scheme for the stabilisation of 
prices and gross incomes (that is, including the varying 
parts paid in taxation) before the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress and the British Employers’ 
Federation as a basis for discussion. It is imperative that 
the problem of incomes and prices should be removed 
from the arena of politics. The broad outlines of the 
stabilisation that is wanted are clear enough. If wages 
are to be pegged, it is only equitable that all other 
incomes should be stabilised as well. The introduction of 
a standstill Order for wages would have to be accom- 

anied by a similar measure to fix salaries, directors’ fees 
and dividends—or to tax away the entire increment above 
the appointed level; and, in order to maintain incentives, 
provisions for promotion from one grade of work to an- 
other, better paid and more responsible, would be needed. 
For salaries and directors’ fees, a standstill Order would 
not involve insuperable difficulties, though vigilance would 
have to be exercised over expense allowances. The re- 
muneration of owners of capital has already been severely 
limited by EPT; and, in contrast to the majority of wage 
earners, shareholders as a whole have not been com- 
pensated for the rise in the prices of consumers’ goods 
and services. On June 26th Mr Bevin announced in the 
House of Commons that weekly full-time rates of wages 
had risen, on the average, by 20 per cent between Sep- 
tember Ist, 1939 and June Ist, 1941. If allowance is made 
for increased hours, up-grading and overtime pay, the rise 
in actual earnings has been considerably greater. There is 
no information concerning the average increase in salaries, 
but, as The Economist’s analyses show, there has been no 
comparable rise in industrial profits or dividends. Indeed, 
many concerns will soon be using up their capital in that 
they will be unable to make necessary replacements or 
accumulate sufficient funds for replacements after the 
war. 

The introduction of a general standstill agreement on 
all forms of remuneration would not in itself be enough. 
There are still members of the community who cannot 
buy their ration of essential goods and services. There are 
still gross errors in the distribution of food. A veto on in- 
creases in gross incomes should be accompanied by 
measures to guarantee a minimum of the essentials of life 
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to every member of the community; and, in order to pre- 
vent inflationary rises in the prices of individual commo- 
dities, rationing and price control would need to be 
extended further to cover all articles in common use. 

The fact is that stabilisation—of incomes or con- 
sumption—is only one item in war economy, which should 
be a single whole. Even with compensation to even out 
the indiscriminate incidence of wartime losses, the sharing 
of financial sacrifices is only one aspect of the problem. 
Every individual is equally an agent of the State. The 
prime war need is for the closest collaboration between all 
sections of the community in the joint effort to raise 
production. The trade unions complain of inefficiency in 
industrial management, while others point to slackness on 
the part of labour. If production is to be speeded up, 
workers and managements must do their share together, 
and they must be directed by the Government, which is 
the chief employer of both. Many of the privileges of 
workers, such as the right to change their jobs, have been 
abolished in several industries, and salaried employees and 
managers must equally be regarded as servants of the com- 
munity to be set to serve where they are most needed. 
There is a case for giving the representatives of labour 
every opportunity for contributing their share to manage- 
ment in so far as labour problems are concerned ; and 
there is a case for replacing inefficient by efficient managers 
regardless of the “claims” of separate firms. 

The time has come, in short, when the nation must 
cease to dissipate its energies, either in haggling over the 
distribution of sacrifices or in mutual accusations of 
inefficiency. It is true that it is, first, the task of the 
Government to establish the conditions of service—by 
stabilising prices as well as wages and by compensating 
the groups and individuals who suffer disproportionately 
by the chances of war. But there are no indications that 
labour’s share in the national income has been diminished 
in the war. Its share has rather risen; and the introduction 
of a stop on wages, salaries and dividends, as well as 
prices, coupled with a national minimum, could 
do much to allay suspicions and, while resting wartime 
expediency on a foundation of social justice, to remove 
the political obstacles which still linger in the way of 
achieving the highest possible output of war goods in the 
swiftest and most efficient way. 


The Druggist’s Dilemma 


HE Pharmacy and Medicines Bill, which implements 
Sir Kingsley Wood’s decision to repeal the medicine 
stamp duties, is an important landmark in the centuries 
old conflict between pharmacists and other shopkeepers. 
As long ago as 1617, when the Company of Apothecaries 
was granted its first charter by James I, the king insisted 
that it was necessary to confer a privilege on the apothe- 
caries in order to defend them against “ grocers” who 
“bring home wrotten wares from the Indies, Persia and 
Greece, and therewith through mixtures make waters and 
sell such as belong to the Apothecaries, and think no man 
must control them because they are not apothecaries.” 
But in spite of this privilege, by 1841, when the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain was founded, the prac- 
tice of pharmacy had degenerated and was conducted by 
a miscellany of retail traders, most of whom had no 
scientific knowledge, but to whose care was entrusted, 
hot only the sale of drugs, but also the sale of poisons. 
The Pharmaceutical Society, which celebrated its 
centenary last April, was thus founded with the wholly 
laudable object of educating its members and protecting 
the public. Its formation was the prelude to a long series 
of important legislative enactments, which culminated 
only recently in the Poisons and Pharmacy Act of 1933. 
This measure made membership of the Society compul- 
sory for all registered pharmacists ; set up a Poison Board 
(0 advise the Home Secretary on the control of poisons ; 
and provided for the establishment of a committee of the 
Oclety to exercise disciplinary control over pharmacists 
and companies carrying on business under the Pharmacy 


Acts. But, though the Society claims that education is 
still its main concern, its individual members are also 
naturally concerned with their business interests. From 
the justifiable assumption that the sale of poisons and all 
medicines requiring strict prescription and dispensing 
should be in their hands alone, they have proceeded to the 
assumption that unregistered pharmacists and other 
retailers should not be allowed to sell any sort of drugs 
at all. Not all medicines are poisonous or need a doctor’s 
prescription, and some tonics and aperients combine 
refreshment with cure. But the chemist resents bitterly 
the sale of aspirin, gargles and tonics by other shops, 
even though the other shopkeepers have had to pay an 
Excise licence of §s. a vear in order to do so. 

In the new Bill a compromise has been reached. 
Hitherto, the registered chemist has been able to sell, free 
of medicine stamp duty, all remedies, “ known, admitted 
and approved,” so long as no proprietary rights are 
claimed. The ordinary trader must sell the same prepara- 
tion stamped, even though he holds an Excise licence. For 
years chemists have been pleading for a big increase in 
the licence fee as an additional means of preventing 
poaching on their preserves, but the fact that there are 
160,000 patent medicine licences and only 14,000 genuine 
chemists’ shops shows how unsuccessful their restrictive 
efforts have been. Moreover, the chemists have weakened 
their position by advancing on to their enemy’s ground. It 
is not easy for them to claim that theirs is a skilled pro- 
fession, which none but the qualified must presume to 
enter, when on their own counters are displayed a vast 
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array of unmedical objects—ranging from cosmetics and 
cameras to carriers for gas masks. 

From September 2, however, both the medicine stamp 
duties and the licence fees are to be abolished. This, at 
first sight, would appear to withdraw a considerable 
trading privilege from the chemists; but the Bill also 
embodies an agreement between the trade interests con- 
cerned, under which all articles recommended as 
medicines shall be sold only by doctors, dentists or 
chemists. Proprietary medicines not described in the 
British Pharmacopeeia or the British Pharmaceutical 
Codex—or, even though so described, if they are sold 
under their proprietary name only—together with certain 
other types of medicine, such as mineral waters and herbal 
remedies, can still be sold by ordinary retailers. Thus— 
apparently—aspirin and Epsom salts will in future only 
be procurable at a chemist’s, whereas “Aspro” and 
“Eno’s ” you may buy where you will. 

The dilemma «confronting the pharmacist—how to 
maintain both his professional status and his business 
interests at the same time—does not concern himself 
alone. On the one hand, a skilled and efficient pharma- 
ceutical profession is an essential part of a nation’s health 
services ; on the other, the public interest demands that 
monopolies and the restraint of trade should be fought 
wherever they are found. There can be no doubt that 
a public which in health matters was already far too 
given to the bottle habit has been confirmed in its 
addiction by the lavish promises of cures held out by 
patent medicine advertisers. And whereas Mist. ADT can 
give the patient mental satisfaction for a few pennies— 
or for nothing if he is insured—the same satisfaction 
purchased from a patent medicine manufacturer gener- 
ally costs as many shillings. The positive harm done by 
quack cures is probably far less in these days than it 
used to be; but at the least they frequently postpone 
proper medical treatment and absorb money which in 
many cases the purchaser can ill afford. 

It is not likely that the repeal of the medicine stamp 
duties will encourage the consumption of patent 
medicines. For one thing, under the new Bill the prohibi- 
tion on advertisements of supposed remedies for venereal 
diseases and cancer is extended to similar advertisements 
for Bright’s disease, cataract, diabetes, epilepsy or fits, 
glaucoma, locomotor ataxy, paralysis and tuberculosis, as 
well as for articles suggesting that they are aborti- 
facients. For another, an end will be put to “secret 
remedies,” which have proved so alluring, and occasion- 
ally dangerous, to the public, by a clause providing that 
the composition of all medicines must be declared on the 
wrapper or label. 

The chemist’s attitude towards the tax, however, has 
not been solely governed by a desire to educate the 
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The Course of the War 


The main attack on the Stalin Line has been launched 
and although the Germans have obviously made a deep and 
dangerous penetration at Bobruisk and have probably 
reached the Dnieper at this point, the Russians are holding 
them and using their defence system, not as a line of static 
fortifications, but as a basis for vigorous counter-attacks. 
There is obviously no shortage of mechanised material yet 
and tanks have been a feature of all the engagements. The 
position in the air is believed to be less favourable, and the 
Russians are very short of the most modern types of fighter 
plane. These counter-attacks, launched, in all probability, 
at the moment when the German army was beginning to feel 
the strain of its enormously rapid advance—the mere need 
to overhaul tanks and other vehicles would in itself account 
for a halt after two weeks’ movement—have effectively held 
the Germans in the north of Ostrov, on the Dvina, at 
Polotsk and Lepel, and in the south on the Polish and 
Bessarabian frontiers. Everything depends upon the cen- 
tral sector where the main battle is raging along the 
Dnieper. The Germans claim that if the Stalin Line is 
broken, the advance to Moscow and into the heart of 
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public. He appears to have no objection to the sale of 
patent medicines, provided that it is in his hands alone~ 
an ambition which has clearly not been achieved by 
the new Bill. This attitude is clear from the close conner. 
tion between himself and the manufacturer. Most retail 
chemists are not only, in their professional capacity, regis. 
tered with the Pharmaceutical Society; they are als 
members of the National Pharmaceutical Union 
through this, affiliated to the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association, whose council consists of twelve representa. 
tatives of manufacturers, twelve wholesalers and twelye 
retail chemists. This association is very powerful; its list of 
proprietary goods, which it tries to ensure are sold ata 
uniform price, contains some 3,000 lines, and from time 
to time it publishes a Stop List of offending wholesalers 
and retailers from whom supplies are to be withheld. For 
all his professional training, the pharmacist in practice has 
learnt the tricks of modern trade. 

His professional representatives, the Pharmaceutical 


Society, fully realise the growing domination of the j 


business side of this dual character, and, at the annua 
meeting of the British Pharmaceutical Conference last 
April, the chairman urged that “ pharmacists would be 
doing far more for themselves and for the medical ser- 
vices of the country if they devoted their energies to fields 


of activity which did not involve legislation, rather than f 


by striving for such politically unattainable goals as the 
reservation to them of the sale of all medicines.” The 
Society itself, as a purely professional body, is powerless 
to interfere with the business habits of its members. A 
test case in 1920 decided that the Society’s statutory 
powers were limited, and that it could not regulate wages, 
prices or hours of business, nor could it use its funds to 
subscribe to any body proposing to do so. Thus the 
National Pharmaceutical Union, which came into being 


as a result of this decision, is evidently independent of f 


the Society, and for the individual chemist it may be diff- 
cult, if a clash comes, to decide which of the two bodies 
is paramount. 


There is, of course, no reason why a clash of profes- | 


sional and business interests should come at all. Many 
chemists have to struggle hard to make both ends meet; 
and so long as they are mainly dependent for their liveli- 
hood on having things to sell, they are forced to havea 
‘business as well as a professional outlook—though the 
extension of compulsory health insurance to incomes up 
to £420 a year will put the dispensing of medicines more 
and more on a salary basis. What the public interest 
demands is, not that chemists should withdraw completely 
from the business arena, but that they should not us 
their professional status merely to further their business 
ends—that in claiming to protect the public they should 
not really be seeking protection for themselves. 


THE WEEK 


Russia will go forward unimpeded, but the development 0 
guerilla warfare behind the German advance positions and 
the adoption of the “scorched earth” policy do not beat 
this out. The Russians are fighting with dogged and tremen- 
dous heroism and, with Stalin’s broadcast to the Russian 
people, the doubts which had been thrown on the resolution 
of Soviet leadership have been dispelled. 


* * * 


Russian Tactics 

Whatever the outcome of the war in Russia, and the 
Germans still have the upper hand, it has already been 
established that in military matters the Russians have $ 
and ingenuity, as well as numbers, modern equipment 
stubborn courage. At the opening of the campaign, thert 
were probably errors which led to large bodies of me 
being cut through and encircled. More recently, in defence 
and counter attack, the Russians have been both fierce 
cool. On the occasion of the twenty-third anniversary 
the Red Army in February this year, Marshal Timoshenko, 
in an order of the day, outlined the training principle 
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which had been developed after the experience of the 
Finnish war, and after the example of the German cam- 

i in Poland and in Western Europe. Training must 
be confined to activities which are needed in actual warfare, 
and training conditions must be as warlike as possible. The 
activities of all other arms must be subordinated to the 
operations of the infantry which decides battles. At the same 
time, the Marshal demanded the organisation of small units 
within the infantry to be trained for independent action ; 
and special emphasis was laid on mobility. Later, the Soviet 
Press explained that the military training and education of 
the mass of the civilian population was to be improved. 
Now the continued guerrilla fighting in the border provinces 
of Russia and the formation of civil guards announced by 
Stalin show that these steps have been put to good use. It 
may be assumed that the reorganisation of training was 
begun shortly after the Finnish war ended. Ever since the 
first days of the civil war in 1917 the military forces of the 
Soviet Union have often changed in character. The smal! 
bands of “ partisans ” of the civil war composed of workers 
or peasants existed for a considerable time side by side with 
the Red Army ; and the independence and resourcefulness 
of these “partisans” played an important part in the 
Army’s tradition; in some ways they were reminiscent 
of Irish models. Neither “partisans” nor the 
Red Army itself corresponded to the “militia” or “the 
people in arms” as socialist writers had imagined it before 
the revolution. At the end of the civil war the Red Army 
was reorganised to consist of a standing army and a terri- 
torial army ; and in 1935, 74% of the Red Army was still 
on a territorial basis. But, in 1937, the regular army had 
increased to 77% ; mechanisation and motorisation had be- 
come possible on a large scale because of the industrialisa- 
tion of the Soviet Union, and a reduction in the territorial 
part of the army followed. But the principle of local fight- 
ing groups was still very strong, as was shown by the regi- 
ments and battalions formed by the workers of large fac- 
tories ; and the tradition of the civil war which still per- 
vades the Red Army was particularly strong among the 
territorials. The new training programme outlined by Mar- 
shal Timoshenko and the present fighting in the border pro- 
vinces, where the Red Army is fighting in small groups 
behind the German lines, suggest that a method of fighting 
in small units similar to the activities of the “ partisans ” in 
the civil war must have been part of their training ; and the 
military education of the civilian population, which is again 
based on the tradition of the civil war, should make co- 
operation between small units of the Red Army and civilians 
easily possible. One of the weapons of these bands will 
probably only come into play when the German armies 
have penetrated deeper into Russian territory—that is, the 
weapon of political parley. The civil war showed that many 
battles could be won by politics. It remains to be seen 
whether the German war machine can be checked by 
words and slogans. At any rate, if the fighting in Russia 
remains as fluid as it has been lately there should be ample 
opportunity for the Soviet guerrillas to fight .against as 
well as to parley with the German troops. 


* * * 


The United States in Iceland 


Those who have hankered for action on the part of 
the President of the United States and have watched with 
some apprehension the recent drift of American opinion 
into a sort of doldrums of detached observation have had 
all and more than they hoped for in the past week. The 
President’s decision as Commander-in-Chief to take over 
the defence of Iceland and to ensure the safety of commu- 
nications “on the seas between the United States and all 
other strategic outposts,” may have revolutionary conse- 
quences, not only in the sphere of American defence, but 
also in the Battle of the Atlantic and the supply of war 
materials to Britain. The President’s move is in a sense the 
last act of the Bismarck drama, for it was the sea battle in 
Denmark Strait that roused American opinion to the 
proximity of the German threat. The fate of Crete was an 
added lesson, showing as it did the vulnerability of an under- 
defended island to air-borne attack. Finally, the provocation 
of the Robin Moor incident—a deliberate and direct provo- 
cation—called for strong counteraction. Thus by stages the 
American people were prepared for the inevitability of the 
act and have given it a wholehearted welcome. Since the 
President deliberately based his case upon the existence of 
a “pincer movement” towards the Western Hemisphere, 
there is some questioning whether he will complete his 
action by dealing with the Dakar pincer to the south. 
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American reinforcements on the west coast of Africa would 
have a sobering effect on the hotheads at Vichy and might 
even put some heart into the craven and disintegrated 
North African bureaucracy. In the meantime, the presence 
of American forces in Iceland and the patrolling of the 
sea route between Iceland and the United States should 
have a notable effect upon the Battle of the Atlantic. As 





Mr. Churchill indicated in his statement in Parliament, a 
certain amount of Anglo-American naval co-operation is 
likely to be inevitable on the Newfoundland-Iceland route. 
This will enable the Navy to concentrate far more of its 
strength and attention upon the 500 odd miles between 
Glasgow and Reykjavik. At the same time, it may force 
Germany to make her decision about the “ shooting.” It 
is pleasant to reflect that for once it is not the Germans 
who are making the pace. 


* x * 
Priorities 


After nearly two years of total war, it appears that 
there is still no satisfactory central direction of priorities 
in the allocation of the nation’s resources. In the first months 
of Mr Churchill’s Government, it was Mr Greenwood, 
chairman of the Production Council and virtually Econom- 
ics Minister as well, who ostensibly had the say ; but, in 
February, the decision was handed over to the new Produc- 
tion and Import Executives of Ministers, the earlier arrange- 
ment having proved unworkable. Then, in May, the final 
word was given to Lord Beaverbrook when he was made 
Minister of State, the Production Executive having to 
report to him on priority matters. This arrangement had 
some promise, though even at the outset it was wondered 
what the relations would be between Lord Beaverbrook and 
Mr Bevin, the chairman of the Production Executive. As it 
was, the plan was apparently never put into practice, and 
questions of priority are now to be handled by the Produc- 
tion Executive again, with Mr. Churchill, as Minister of 
Defence acting as final arbiter. Mr. Churchill will pre- 
sumably act on the advice of his own secretariat; and 
it remains to be seen whether an éminence grise will prove 
any more successful, with the force of the Prime Minister’s 
personal authority to press his decisions, than his Minis- 
terial and more constitutional predecessors in co-ordinating 
and collating the use of resources so as to maintain order 
and balance in the flow of production required by strategic 
needs. The whole story is an astonishing one, and it is 
probable that history will record some conflict of personali- 
ties in its unfolding. Until May, 1940, it was stoutly affirmed 
that priorities were not necessary because resources were 
plentiful. Even now, it does not appear to be fully realised 
that, in total war, everything is scarce and that, without an 
authoritative plan, not only to set all manufactured goods in 
a strict order of general urgency, but also to allot materials, 
plant and labour selectively to individual contracts, there is 
bound to be waste and disorder in output. War economy is 
priorities ; par excellence, war economics is the economics of 
scarcity ; and so far there has not emerged any Minister with 
the inclination, the ability, the forcefulness and the time to 
impose the final decisions on his politically and depart- 
mentally minded colleagues. The blessed word is still 
“ agreement” and the result flabbiness and inefficiency. 


+ * * 
Bars to Output 


Production has been debated for two days in the 
Commons this week. The matter had been rendered urgent 
by the realisation, at the time of the Germans’ bold stroke 
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against Russia, that the rate of output was still below 
the pace needed to face coming dangers, and by the appoint- 
ment of Lord Beaverbrook to bring the production of tanks 
and military equipment up to a safe level. In the debate 
there were widespread complaints of deficiencies. For a long 
time, both economists and business experts have claimed 
that output was well beneath the nation’s true capacity, in 
spite of the monotonous announcement from official sources 
of rising and record “ floods ” of weapons, and Lord Beaver- 
brook’s appointment is only one sign of growing Govern- 
mental concern. Mr Bevin has set up a central committee 
of employers and trade unionists to advise the Production 
Executive of Ministers on measures to speed up production, 
and the existing area boards, have been converted into pro- 
duction boards, with power to supervise all con- 
tracts and scrutinise the use of tools and industrial 
capacity in their regions, will assist in this work. Actually, 
there is still no complete understanding in official policy of 
what the real problems are. It is not, for instance, a series 
of “representative ” committees that is needed to scrutin- 
ise and speed up production, but a force of expert technical 
inspectors reporting to a Controller of Production, without 
departmental ties and with power to act. The checks to 
production do not include a lack of boards and committees. 
With authority, the new regional boards may do valuable 
local work, but the real troubles will remain: the delays 
and frustrations which are due to inappropriate administra- 
tive procedure and Civil Service misunderstanding ; the 
unrealistic attitude which still leads officials to regard output 
in terms of money, and not of man-hours and materials; 
and the inability of firms, on the one hand, and of depart- 
ments on the other, to think except in sectional terms or to 
cease their frontier disputes. 


* * * 


War Economy 


The flaws in the organisation of the community for 
war go deeper than individual or sectional deficiencies. War 
output is chronically insufficient because the community, as 
a community, is not on a war footing. There is a welter of 
war organisation, but it has simply been grafted on to the 
peacetime system of individual firms. The fact that, in 
war economy, every producer, worker or employer is the 
State’s agent is mot recognised. The entrepreneur, the 
trader and the farmer are still expected to manage their 
businesses at their own risk, and they naturally take steps 
to prevent wartime restrictions from causing them losses. 
In turn, they tend to be regarded by Civil Servants, and by 
the public, not as victims but as rogues. What are commonly 
called vested interests, including organised labour, in seek- 
ing to protect themselves will oppose restrictive measures. 
If they are strong enough they may actually block steps 
required for the war effort; at least they will slow them 
down ; while weaker entrepreneurs may simply go to the 
wall. This inevitable push-and-pull of a peacetime com- 
munity in a wartime strait-jacket is no help to the war 
effort. It is a definite deterrent to the introduction of the 
drastic policies that full production and a fair distribution 
of consumption would entail; every vital measure—the 
limitation of supplies, the mobilisation of labour, rationing 
and the concentration of industry—has been brought in 
too late and too slowly ; and other equally essential steps, 
including complete rationing, communal feeding and the 
compulsory transfer and training of non-essential labour en 
masse, are still delayed because of the suffering or loss which 
it is feared they might cause to individuals and groups. 
Practically all the decline in import capacity has been met 
by reducing imports of raw materials and not of foodstuffs. 
What is needed is a temporary wartime system of collec- 
tive control over all economic activities in which every 
individual would be fairly remunerated or compensated by 
the State, and in which every individual would receive no 
less and no more than a basic ration of food and clothing. 
This would be a wartime community. There would be no 
prejudice to its unfreezing when the war was over; and 
there would be no needless barriers to the introduction of 
the policies needed to make the utmost of all the nation’s 
resources for war production. 


* * * 


Armistice in Syria 


In little over a month since the advance of Imperial 
and Free French forces into Syria on June 8th, General 
Dentz, in the name of the Vichy authorities, has made 
formal application for an armistice. There can be little 
doubt thar he failure of supplies and the strategic 
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implications of the capture of Damour have been respon. 
sible for the collapse of Vichy resistance. The evacuation 
of Damour by Vichy troops followed a fine action 
against a heavily defended stronghold by Australian 
units. The fortified positions round Damour consti- 
tuted the outer defences of Beirut and there is no 
doubt that its abandonment after less than three days’ 
fighting following the hazardous crossing of the Damour 
river by Imperial forces early last Sunday morning, was a 
seVere blow to Vichy. Moreover, it was highly probable that 
Australian intervention on the coastal road to the north 
of Damour had cut off the retreat of the escaping troops. In 
the extreme north-east, an Imperial column had at about the 
same time taken Tell Kotchek and was presumably 
free to advance upon Aleppo, while forces advancing up the 
Euphrates had control of Deir ez Zor as well as Palmyra, 
This central force could be deployed against Aleppo in the 
north-west, or it could be used to threaten Homs in the west 
and, in conjunction with the Free French, to cut off Vichy 
forces in Lebanon. Thus the stage had been reached when 
Allied units were jointly threatening Beirut and Aleppo, and 
were in a favourable position to separate and encircle the 
troops defending these positions. There is no doubt that the 
realisation that strategic control of the country had passed 
from Vichy to the Allies played an important part in secur- 
ing the request for an armistice. 


* * * 


Clothes Rationing 


On the whole, the clothes rationing scheme, which 
was introduced by the Board of Trade on June rst without 
previous consultation with the trade, has stood the test of 
criticism very well. Such modifications to the scheme as 
have been found advisable—the latest of these are described 
on page 55 have been in the nature of minor adjust- 
ments. Indeed, the Board of Trade has demonstrated that 
previous negotiation with the interests concerned is not 
necessarily always an advantage in the formulation of admin- 
istrative schemes. It does not, of course, follow that the 
Board of Tyade’s procedure should be regarded as a rigid 
precedent for future policy. There have been good and bad 
schemes produced both after and in the absence of com- 
sultation. But while the clothes rationing scheme, as a 
scheme has been successful it might perhaps have been 
advisable for the Board of Trade to have followed it up 
with a campaign designed to draw the public’s attention to 
the need for making the best use of their coupons. True, 
only 26 out of a total of 66 coupons were made available on 
June Ist, when the scheme was introduced, while only 20 
of the remaining 40 coupons will be valid before the end of 
the year. But the announcement that the 40 coupons not yet 
issued can only be used after the first 26 have been utilised 
and the public’s tendency to rush to the shops to buy their 
rations—which, naturally, was not discouraged by retailers, 
who have tried to restore all the atmosphere of peacetime 
“ sales °—may have led to purchases that will be regretted 
in the winter. 


* * * 


Domestic Coal Restrictions 


The announcement of the Secretary for Mines that, as 
from the first of July, no domestic coal consumer might 
receive more than one ton of coal a month, has met with 
heated criticism because of the apparent lack of discrimina- 
tion between hotels, blocks of flats, hostels and clubs, on 
the one hand, and small householders, on the other. Whether 
this criticism proves to have been merited or not depends 
largely upon the local fuel overseers, who are empowered 
to licence larger deliveries where genuine hardship would 
otherwise occur. These overseers have presumably still in 
their files the detailed particulars, including numbers of 
radiators, gas and electric fires, of all the premises in theif 
districts, and on the basis of these, brought up to date by 
the applicant, they should be able to deal intelligently with 
hard cases. It is emphasised by the Secretary for Mines 
that these licences will only be granted to relieve genuine 
hardship and not to enable people with means to live up 
previous negotiation with the interests concerned is not 
sumer is encouraged to build up small stocks during the 
summer if he can procure the necessary coal, but no 
will be delivered if the consumer had, on the first of the 
month, more than two tons of coal and coke if he lives in 
a self-supporting area, or two tons of house coal and one 
of boiler fuel if he lives in a coal-importing district. It 1s 
difficult to see why the first of the month, instead of the 
date of order or delivery, should have been chosen. It seems 
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likely to lead to deliberate extravagance towards the end of 
the month. There seems, too, much point in the criticism 
made in the House that the larger consumers cannot build 
up stocks on a ration of one ton a month. The fact is that 
all criticism of coal rationing is largely academic, since 
coal output has been allowed to fall so low that the prospect 
of obtaining the ration may be remote. Since the claim of 
industry is paramount, it might save local fuel controllers 
a great deal of trouble and householders much irritation 
if the Secretary for Mines would give some general idea of 
what he means by “hardship.” Does hardship begin when 
the consumer has to forgo his daigy bath, or when the whole 
family has to conduct incompatible activities in the same 
room, or only when there is absolutely no adequately 
heated room in the house ? If people could be told how 
much they were expected to endure, most of them would 
adjust themselves with patience. 


* * x 


Re-registration and the Small Retailer 


The word has gone forth from the Ministry of Food 
that a general re-registration is to take place between 
July 7th and July 19th. Normally, of course, this is a 
routine affair to provide consumers at regular intervals 
with an opportunity of changing their retailer. On the 
present occasion, however, re-registration is hedged with 
two important conditions. In the first place, registration for 
the whole fat ration must be made at one shop only, 
whereas at present butter and margarine can be bought 
at one shop and cooking fats at another; and the same 
stipulation will apply to registration for sugar and preserves. 
There is everything to be said in favour of the development 
of this form of grouping. It permits suitable freedom for 
the consumer, as he is still not compelled to register for 
all rationed goods at one shop. On the other hand, some 
restraint is thus officially placed upon spreading registration 
among as many shops as there are rationed commodities— 
and members of the household—which has frequently been 
done in order to secure an undue share of unrationed spoil. 
The second amendment to the registration system—that 
supplies of a rationed commodity are to be withdrawn from 
any retailer who has not secured a minimum of 25 registra- 
tions for that article before July 22nd—appears to be a 
more dubious innovation. In the first place, it is clear that 
it may lead to some canvassing by the small shopkeeper 
of potential customers, with a promise of undesirable most- 
favoured customer treatment. And the purpose of the order 
seems obscure. It may be intended to save the transport 
costs involved in distribution ; but there will be no effective 
saving in large centres of population to which transport 
will have to take place in any case, and the transport saved 
in sparsely populated districts will be lost again if the 
inhabitants have farther to travel for their rations—anyhow, 
in such districts the ban on the small retailer will probably 
be relaxed. If, on the other hand, the order is intended 
to drive small retailers out of business as a step towards 
concentrating the distributive trades, it is the wrong way 
to do it. It has frequently been pointed out in The 
Economist that the greatest reserve of labour is to be found 
in such trades, and concentration is obviously desirable. 
But to do it by squeezing out the small retailer in a way 
that is reminiscent of the monopolist and trade association, 
without discussion and without compensation, is a most 
undesirable precedent. 


* * * 


Curbing the Quack 


For a Bill which, on the great authority of the Times, 
“is of a controversial character,” a surprising measure of 
agreement was shown during the second reading of the 
Pharmacy and Medicines Bill. Actually, the attitude taken 
up by the Times is, to say the least, surprising, So far from 
this Bill being an example of “hurried legislation,” the 
consequences of which have not been fully considered, its 
main points have been under discussion for years; they 
were the subject of a Select Committee, not only before 
this war—in 1937—but before the last war as well, when a 
Committee reported in 1914 that new legislation “ is urgently 
needed in the public interest.” It is true that, since then, 
something has been done. Advertisements of remedies pur- 
Porting to cure venereal diseases were prohibited by an 
Act of 1917, and a similar prohibition was extended to 
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cancer advertisements a few years ago. But the present Bill 
is the first occasion on which an attempt has been made 
to treat the problem of patent medicines as a whole. It con- 
tains four main provisions: the repeal of the Medicine Stamp 
Duties and the annual licence compulsory for proprie- 
tors, makers and vendors of dutiable medicines ; the share 
of the trade as between registered chemists on the one hand 
and ordinary shopkeepers on the other ; the extension of the 
prohibition on advertisements ; and the declaration of the 
ingredients of secret medicines. The position of the chemist 
under the new Bill is discussed in an article on page 39. 
As regards the provisions to safeguard the public, all that 
need be said is that the Bill hardly goes far enough. Adver- 
tisements for the diseases mentioned are rare in these days, 
and the present tendency is rather to exploit the public’s 
little learning in respect of vitamins and dietetics generally 
and the public’s desire to cosset itself for any supposed 
ailment, however minor. Perhaps power could be given 
to add to the list of diseases as the occasion arises. 
Moreover, the clause putting an end to secret remedies 
should be amended to include the quantities as well as the 
nature of the ingredients. Otherwise, it will be possible 
for a manufacturer to declare that his product consists, 
say, of a substance containing Vitamin A, which on analysis 
may prove to be only a trace—of no value whatsoever. And 
if the ingredients are declared in Latin or Greek, most 
people will continue to be deceived. In short, a far too 
gullible public will be protected from danger by the new 
Bill, but not altogether from fraud. 


* * * 


No Change at the Ministry 


It is to be hoped that the Government will reconsider 
its decisions with regard to the Ministry of Information. 
No one is satisfied, not even, one may believe, the Minister 
who opened and the Minister who closed the debate. Sir 
John Anderson announced three innovations which, 
he rather faintly hoped, would expedite the issue of news. 
Representatives of the three Service Departments are to 
reside in the Ministry of Information with certain powers 
of releasing news, subject to a veto on high policy. Ques- 
tions raising high policy are to be referred to the Minister 
immediately, or, if he is absent, to a specially designated 
delegate. The third concession is that the Cabinet under- 
takes to issue no unnecessary vetoes. In a word, the changes, 
as an indignant House of Commons pointed out, leave the 
situation exactly where it was. The responsibility for issu- 
ing news remains with the Ministry of Information, the 
power of suppressing it rests with the Services, and there 
iS NO guarantee under the new system that they will show 
any more grasp of the needs of propaganda than they did 
under the old dispensation. As for the other problems, the 
creation of a really adequate system of foreign propaganda 
and information and the co-ordination of news on the 
home front through better contacts with the Press—these 
were barely touched on. A hopeful arrangement whereby 
all the Press relations officers would be brought together was 
nullified by there being no place or time at which they 
would meet, and the question of foreign propaganda was 
dismissed by referring it back to the Foreign Office. The 
appointment of Mr. Bruce Lockhart as an Assistant Under- 
Secretary for liaison and guidance work at the Ministry is 
probably a good one, but is no more guarantee than the 
presence of Service representatives that policy and propa- 
ganda will be properly co-ordinated. Altogether, it was a 
very sorry performance on the part of the Government. 
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A Firm Hand 


_ Mr. Hore-Belisha’s persistence has elicited from the 
Prime Minister some account of the duties which are to be 
performed in the Middle East by the newest member of the 
War Cabinet. This explanation of the latest move in that 
shifting relationship between civilians and soldiers which 
is perennial in wartime was, of course, due to Parliament, to 
which Mr. Lyttelton will be personally responsible. In 
general, it appears that Mr. Lyttelton’s task will be to con- 
fine the duties of the Middle Eastern commanders to the 
actual conduct of operations. He will take over the 
“extraneous responsibilities” that devolved upon General 
Wavell before his departure to defend India (and, it is now 
announced, Iraq as well), which was simultaneous with Mr. 
Lyttelton’s appointment, and the Minister of State will give 
decisions on Government policy which otherwise might 
require reference back to a number of Ministries in London. 
The commanders will retain their direct contact with the 
Service Ministries, and the British Ambassador in Cairo will 
be able to communicate as usual with other British repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries and in the Foreign Office. 
But the powers of the Minister of State, if still not very 
clearly defined, are obviously io be very large; and it is 
plain that, in the Cabinet’s view, in order to “ smooth, 
hasten and concert action in the Middle East,” it is neces- 
sary to keep the soldiers in their soldierly place. 


x * * 


The Rate of Spending 


There have recently been attempts to assess the influ- 
ence of Lease-and-Lend on the present rate of war expendi- 
ture. The line of argument has been that the rate of spending 
seems low because American supplies are no longer in- 
cluded, which is, of course, sound reasoning, except for 
the fact that supply expenditure in the first quarter of this 
financial year has not appeared low. The weekly average 
from April 5th to June 30th was £77 millions, which is 
equivalent to a rate of about £4,000 millions in a year, 
against a Budget estimate of £3,934 millions. In the first five 
days of July supply expenditure was £70 millions, which has 
been erroneously taken by some commentators as a low 
figure for a full week, while, actually, it is equivalent to £98 
millions in a seven-day week or £5,000 millions in a year. 
It is true that the weekly average of £77 millions in the first 
quarter of this year is well below the weekly average of 
£88 millions in the final quarter of 1940-41 ; but it is not so 
far below as has been suggested. The comparison is not 
the aptest because expenditure is always highest in the final 
quarter ; and, although it is the merest truism that expendi- 
ture is very materially reduced by Lease-and-Lend—Sir 
Kingsley Wood said in April that the inclusion of Lease-and- 
Lend commitments would raise a Budget total of £4,206 
millions to “ far beyond” £5,000 millions—there is no real 
evidence that the war effort as measured by the rate of 
expenditure is actually lagging. It is probable that it is still 
too small to fit the nation’s capacity and to meet the nation’s 
strategic needs ; but that is another question. 


* * * 


Rumour War in Turkey 


Turkey’s reaction of strict neutrality to the new war is 
obviously and diplomatically correct, but it must be admitted 
that the entry of Russia into the war has complicated her 
position. Turkey’s fear of Russia is endemic and it took a 
statesman of the forcefulness of Ataturk to advocate and pur- 
sue a policy of friendship and collaboration with the Soviets. 
Even he was constantly on his guard against Communist 
infiltration and the eastern provinces bordering on Russia 
remained under military government. The Russo-German 
Pact, which brought together two great and aggressive 
neighbours, simplified Turkey’s attitude to the Allied cause. 
A German blow at the Balkans, coupled with a Russian 
drive through the Caucasus, was a nightmare of the Turkish 
Foreign Office, and in all their negotiations with Britain 
and France, the Turkish statesmen insisted that they should 
be compelled to take no action that would involve them 
in a war on two fronts. M. Sarajoglu’s abortive visit to 
Moscow was followed by the series of Russian annexations 
and only confirmed Turkey’s suspicions ; and it was here 
that German propaganda found a fruitful field for action. 
In particular, Hitler’s statement that Molotoff had asked for 
bases on the Straits was expressly designed to magnify 
Turkey’s alarm, and variations on the theme have been 
spread about discreetly by von Papen. The question now 
is whether Britain’s fighting alliance with Russia will drive 
Turkey still further into the German camp. Nazi propaganda 
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is doing its utmost to suggest that in return for continued 
resistance, Russia will be compensated by the Allies with 
strips of Turkish territory. The story is not believed, but 
it creates a background of uneasiness against which other 
discreditable but slightly more plausible tales may be 
believed. That is the technique of German propaganda and 
if one thing is needed more than another in Turkey it is that 
British counter-propaganda shall be strong and effective; 
and the absence from Istanbul of any British propaganda 
officer since the death of Sir Denison Ross is disquieting in 
this context. 
* * *« 


Incident in South America 


There is still very little definite news about the reported 
clash between Peruvian and Ecuadorian troops on their 
common frontier. The Ecuadorians claim that the Peruvians 
launched the attack and, inevitably, the incident has been 
put down to sinister foreign intervention. The only odd 
feature is the foreign power picked on—Japan. It is true that 
Japan has business interests in Peru, but Italy’s machinations 
in the past have far surpassed those of any Japanese agents 
that may have been at work. In any case, the activities of 
all foreigners have been considerably curtailed since the war 
began, yet it is probably safer to assume that the clash is 
simply a recrudescence of the frontier dispute between the 
two countries which has slightly embittered their relations 
for decades past. It is reported that both the United States 
and Chile have been asked to mediate, and it is to be hoped 
that the incident, trivial in itself, will not be allowed to 
develop into another Gran Chaco. 


* * * 


Belated Confession 


On Sunday the chairman of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company came to the microphone to announce that it had 
been decided by the tobacco companies and the authorities 
to appeal to the public to smoke less. Lord Dulverton gave 
no explanation of why this obviously sensible and patriotic 
step was not taken months ago, when it might have been 
of some use in preventing the present fantastic scramble. 
It has been left to force majeure, in the shape of a well- 
founded fear that the country’s tobacco stocks may be 
dissipated in a matter of months, to compel action. If it 
succeeds in stemming the run, its success will be an indict- 
ment of those responsible for not acting earlier. If it fails, 
its failure will be the newest chapter in an astonishing 
story of ineptitude. The “smoke less” advertisements 
which made their first appearance on Sunday put the 
position simply—and with some ingenuousness. “ You have 
had to curtail your pre-war consumption of food and 
clothes,” they said, “but we are not asking you to smoke 
less than before the war, only less than you are smoking 
now.” And so the attitude persists which blandly regards 
tobacco on a par with bread and as more important than 
meat. 


* * +o 


Shorter Notes 


Including payments to local authorities for “ first-aid” 
repairs, the total amount paid by the War Damage Com- 
mission up to June 13th in respect of the repair of war 
damage was just over £4 millions. The number of indi- 
vidual claims settled up to that date was 1,433, and the 
amount involved was £20,971. The largest sum paid to 
an individual claimant was £149. 


x 


Captain Budd’s second application for a writ of habeas 
corpus has been refused by a majority judgment. The dis- 
senting judge found that the material placed before the 
Court was insufficient for him to.decide whether the Home 
Secretary had reasonable cause to believe that the applicant 
should be detained, and that, in his opinion, if the matter 
were determined on the material before them, Captain 
Budd should be released. 


* 


In recent months the number of persons detained under 
Regulation 18B has fallen steadily. In May, detention orders 
were made against only 4 persons and 25 persons were 
released. On May 31st the total number in detention was 
781, compared with over 1,300 at the beginning of the year. 
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Switzerland Encircled 
(By a Correspondent) 


ANDLOCKED Switzerland is rapidly losing the 
measure of economic independence the country still 
enjoyed, in spite of the war, before the collapse of France. 
Outwardly, there is hardly any change in the “war 
economy” that was organised in Switzerland at the 
beginning of the war. Then, large stocks of foodstuffs and 
raw materials prevented serious difficulties ; but now these 
stocks are disappearing, and industrial self-sufficiency is not 
possible in a mountainous country without coal, iron or 
metal resources. In order to be self-sufficient in cereals 
alone, Switzerland would need to double the area at present 
under cultivation, which would take five years at least. Lack 
of feeding-stuffs has resulted already in a reduction of the 
cattle and pig population, and the fat content of margarine 
has had to be reduced from 84 per cent to 75 per cent. 
In general, Swiss industry is caught between two fears. 
On the one hand, the elaborate organisation of the “ war 
economy” is thought to be a menace to private industry ; 
on the other hand, without it, German economic penetration 
would find no obstacle. So far, the interdependence of Swiss 
and German capital and industry has prevented direct 
German economic penetration. There are a number of Swiss 
holding and manufacturing concerns which have large 
capital interests in German and other European concerns. 
Because of the country’s strong capital position, Swiss re- 
insurance companies have played an important part in 
Europe’s insurance industry. The war, however, has ended 
the valuable tourist industry. Tourist arrivals from foreign 
countries fell from 1,000,536 in 1939 to 130,379 in 1940. 
Swiss income from capital investments in foreign countries 
is also decreasing, and a good many companies operating 
in German occupied countries are paying no dividends. 
Formally, Switzerland’s economy remains independent. 
But the domination of Swiss foreign trade by Germany and 
Italy make this independence precarious. The value of 
foreign trade has moved as follows :— 
(Millions of Swiss Francs) 


Imports Exports 
Se Stace wee 1,607 1,317 


a ee 1,889 1,298 
og , SCT ET TCE 1,854 1,316 
1940 First Quarter 614 331 
1941 ,, - 448 326 


From July to October, 1940, exports exceeded imports, 
and the import difficulties are clearly shown by the further 
fall in the first quarter of 1941. 

The most significant changes, however, have been in the 
direction of foreign trade. The shares of European and 
Overseas countries in the first quarters of the years from 
1939 to 1941 are shown in the following table as percentages 
of total trade : —- 


Imports from Exports to 
Continent Overseas Continent Overseas 


First Quarter 1939 76-8 23 +2 76-4 23-6 
- a 1940 64-5 35 °5 70 +2 29-8 
- 1941 90-0 10-0 80-9 19-1 


Before the collapse of France, Germany’s share in Switzer- 
land’s foreigt trade actually fell. Since July, 1940, British 
and French commodities have practically disappeared from 
the Swiss market, and American goods have become very 
Scarce. Swiss exports to overseas countries, however, are 
still substantial. Since the Axis occupation of Jugoslavia 
and Greece, shipping difficulties have increased, however— 
Switzerland chartered Jugoslavy and Greek ships—and the 
creation of a Swiss merchant navy has made little headway. 

There is no competition to German goods in Switzerland ; 
only Italy and Sweden are also still offering goods in quan- 
tities comparable to pre-war imports. If Germany decided 
to end Swiss industrial activity or to put pressure on the 
country, the suspension of sales of coal and iron and steel 


manufactures would be sufficient. Germany and Italy easily 
succeeded in securing autonomy for their transit traffic 
through Switzerland. The principle of the Central Clearing 
through Berlin has been accepted for Switzerland’s foreign 
trade with Belgium, Holland and Norway. Swiss objections 
to German agents trying to negotiate trade transactions 
between Switzerland and German occupied countries have 
not been successful. 


Eking out Supplies 


Acute shortages of feeding-stuffs, fats, coal, petrol, metals 
and textile materials have to be met by rationing and 
by the creation of substitute industries. Plants for the 
sugarisation of wood for feeding-stuffs have been in opera- 
tion since 1940. Electric power plants are rapidly being 
expanded, and wood-gas generators are extensively used in 
motor-cars. Disused mines in the Jura mountains have been 
reopened. The production of cellulose has been increased, 
and factories for the manufacture of cellwool after the 
German model are under construction. In the textile 
industry, Germany has used her position as the leading 
producer of cellwool to obtain a reduction in import duties, 
whereas before the war Switzerland persistently resisted this 
demand. 

It is not surprising that industrial construction during 
the first months of 1941 was above the level of the first 
quarter of 1940. Residential building, however, declined by 
50 per cent. The engineering and metal industries are work- 
ing on orders from Germany and German occupied coun- 
tries, and attempts are being made to keep up exports of 
textile goods. In April, unemployment amounted to 7,853 
fully unemployed against 9,582 in April, 1940. Yet 9,500 
workers are employed in emergency public works, in the 
labour service or in training centres—the majority are 
employed in building roads. 

At the end of May, 1941, the index of wholesale prices 
had increased by 62.9 per cent from the level of August, 
1939, and the index of the cost of living had risen by 23 per 
cent. The wages of roughly three-quarters of the workers 
have been increased since the beginning of the war—by 
some 6 per cent on the average. This compares unfavour- 
ably with the general increase in prices and the wartime 
increase in income tax of 16.5 per cent. The real wages 
of the workers have thus fallen considerably. 

Switzerland’s financial situation shows the familiar signs 
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of “war economy.” The Budget deficit in 1940 was 845.5 
million francs. Emergency expenditure was 1,165 million 
francs ; national defence required 175.5 million francs and 
mobilisation 864.8 million francs. Additional wartime taxa- 
tion yielded only 304.6 million francs. Since the start of 
the war, total notes in circulation have increased from 1,723 
million francs to 2,095 million francs. The hoarding of notes, 
which was widespread at the beginning of the war, has 
diminished gradually. Average interest rates showed a ten- 
dency to rise, and official policy tried to counteract it by 
a reduction in the bank rate from 1.5 "per cent to 1.25 per 
cent. Price increases and great financial liquidity have created 
a widespread fear of inflation. 


Currency Moves in 


Shanghai 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 
May 28th. 


SHANGHAI’S own free sterling rate during the first five 
months of this year fluctuated between U.S.$3.80 and 
U.S.$3.96, and for the past few weeks has vacillated around 
U.S.$3.91. Hongkong, still outside the sterling bloc exchange 
control and the major source of sterling offers in the local 
markets, recently tightened the official supervision of 
exchange transactions and reduced its sterling sales here 
considerably below last year’s level. On the other hand, the 
new British clearing agreements with Latin America have 
narrowed the outlet for Shanghai’s sterling via that part of 
the world. With more sterling than required being continu- 
ally supplied here, the quotation of a local free sterling rate 
lower than the London/New York cross-rate is expected to 
continue. 

Hongkong sales of sterling on behalf of Chinese 
Government banks in support of local foreign exchange 
rates for Chinese national dollars have become insignificant. 
The chief sources of those sales now are three: (1) a con- 
tinuous flight, via Hongkong, of capital from Asiatic parts 
of the British Empire ; (2) a withdrawal of Japanese capital 
- from sterling bloc areas ; (3) Hongkong speculation on the 
difference between the valuation of Chinese dollar notes 
in the Crown Colony and at Shanghai. Chinese dollar notes 
here at Shanghai will buy more foreign exchange than at 
Hongkong, with the difference this year occasionally 
amounting to as much as 1o per cent. Speculators, there- 
fore, sell Hongkong T.T.s to Shanghai for Chinese dollars, 
and pay here in Chinese bank notes smuggled up from 
Hongkong by misuse of the mails and by other ways. 

The past few years’ local preference for U.S. dollars is 
on the wane. The Chinese in Shanghai are increasingly 
afraid of United States inflation, devaluation, open war with 
Germany or with Japan—the latter might temporarily give 
Shanghai into Japanese hands. They worry also over how 
serious are the possibilities of an American decree freezing 
Chinese holdings in the U.S.A., for the double purpose 
of preventing Japan from taking advantage of such 
holdings, as well as of giving Chungking an opportunity to 
seize private Chinese foreign exchange assets. It is an open 
secret that a decree to such effect is being held prepared in 
Washington and may be immediately enforced whenever 
President Roosevelt chooses to sign it. 


Transfer of Funds 


To forestall freezing, large Chinese accounts in U.S. cur- 
tency here and in New York have in recent months been 
converted into bearer drafts and American dollar notes. 
Another section of Chinese private capital holdings in the 
United States is being continually repatriated to Shanghai 
and reconverted into Chinese dollars. This repatriation, and 
the psychological effects of the recent American and British 
stabilisation loans to China, chiefly account for the recent 
firmness of Shanghai foreign exchange rates. In April, this 
repatriation easily provided the cover for a local import 
surplus of £2,500,000, which, without the simultaneous 
return of Chinese capital, might have disastrously affected 
local exchange rates. Shanghai exchange speculators dis- 
count German victories and Japanese threats by buying 
Chinese dollars, while they discard Chinese currency for 
foreign exchange when the situation favours the Anglo- 
Saxons. They thus disregard unreasonably Free China’s 
position in the democracies’ camp and the Chinese national 
currency’s intimate link with the democracies’ ultimate fate. 

Nobody here expects any substantial fraction of the pro- 
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ceeds of the new American and British stabilisation loans 
to China to be spent upon the support of Shanghai foreign 
exchange rates if it is once more required. Both these loans 
are to answer primarily, if not exclusively, Free China’s 
foreign exchange requirements. The granting of still fur- 
ther loans and credits for this purpose, if necessary, is a 
certainty—at least from the United States. Yet it is under- 
stood that the United States will insist more strongly than 
in the past that its financial aid to China is expended in 
the interests of Free China’s resistance against Japan, and 
not in those of the coastal private business circles, both 
foreign and Chinese. In the Chinese National Govern- 
ment camp at Chungking, too, an ever-widening influential 
circle is in favour of the financial abandonment of Shanghai, 
so long as the Japanese maintain their present hold upon 
this city and its hinterland. 

The equilibrium of Free China’s foreign payments seems 
perfectly assured by the new stabilisation loans. More than 
80 per cent of Free China’s foreign trade and foreign pay- 
ments is being effected with the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
whose new loans to China will cover Free China’s foreign 
exchange requirements on this account. Most of the remain- 
der of Free China’s trade is done with Russia on a barter 
basis which was recently extended. The problem of the 
Chinese dollar’s internal value in Free China, however, is 
not solved, nor is its solution in sight. 

Currency inflation continues to advance in Free China at 
an increasing pace. The Chinese National Government’s 
revenue this year promises to cover at best one-sixth of 
their internal expenditure. The deficit of over Ch.$6,000 
millions has to be covered chiefly by means of new bond 
issues, the bulk of which is being placed with the Chinese 
Government banks ; these, in their turn, raise the neces- 
sary funds by extending their note circulation. The Free 
Chinese dollar’s purchasing power, with prices sky- 
rocketing, continues to deteriorate. Notes, rubber-stamped 
with Free China places of issue, or of new sizes circulated 
in Free China only, are not considered here negotiable 
against foreign exchange. Shanghai dollars command a sub- 
stantial premium over Free China dollars ; this year it rose 
more than once to over 25 per cent, and it is paid in Free 
China on all remittances from Shanghai. 


A Drainage Scheme 
for Eire 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 
June 30th. 

Tue high rainfall and the flatness of the surface have ren- 
dered Ireland very susceptible to flooding, and considerable 
attention has been given to drainage. It is just a hundred 
years since the first arterial drainage Act was enacted. 
This legislation is criticised by a Commission on Drainage, 
whose report has recently been published, on the ground 
that it dealt with the problem in a piecemeal manner. The 
existing works are deplorably badly maintained and the sys- 
tem is pronounced a failure. A comprehensive scheme is 
outlined to cover the whole country. The cost is 
estimated at £7,035,000; 586,200 acres of land would 
be directly benefited at an average cost of £12 per 
acre; and large areas would be indirectly benefited. 
It is recommended that the cost of all drainage con- 
struction works should be a _ national charge, and 
that the maintenance cost should be borne by occu- 
piers up to a maximum of 70 per cent. of the 
annual improved value of their land and the balance by 
county funds. The scheme should be operated by a Central 
Drainage Authority with very wide powers. 

The Commission argues strongly that this scheme should 
be put into operation in spite of its being admittedly un- 
economic in the sense that the capital value of the lands 
affected would not be increased to the extent of the cost 
incurred. Flooding is inimical to good farming, and, if it 
is not abated, the saturated land will still further deteriorate 
until its ultimate restoration will be very costly. Land 
reclamation would be facilitated as a result of drainage ; 
public health would be improved, and pulmonary and 
rheumatic diseases reduced. “In an agricultural country 
such as Ireland, arterial drainage must be classed as an 
essential service and the provision of essential services 
should not be governed entirely by economic considerations. 
Apart altogether from the material consideration of benefit, 
we venture to suggest that national pride demands that 
flooding conditions should not be tolerated.” 
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The suggestion that drainage would substantially assist 
in relieving unemployment is discussed with a rather dis- 
appointing conclusion. The areas which require drainage 
are not those where unemployment is most severe, and 
difficult problems of transport and housing would arise. 
The employment given would be localised, intermittent 
and seasonal, and would never absorb more than a thou- 
sand unskilled labourers. The saving in unemployment 
assistance would be negligible. Employment in other activi- 
ties would, however, be indirectly stimulated. The full 
working of the turf development schemes depends upon an 
extension of drainage works, and the area of land available 
for reclamation would be increased by such works. The 
effect on employment should therefore not be measured by 
the employment directly given. 

Proposals involving capital expenditure of £7,000,000 out 
of public funds deserve the closest scrutiny before being 
accepted. One member of the Commission makes reserva- 
tions, in which he expresses the opinion that the com- 
prehensive scheme cannot be justified in view of the con- 
jectural nature of the economic return and in view of the 
competing claims for capital of housing and other schemes 
of social improvement. The scheme outlined by the 
Commission would involve large additional dead weight 
debt. In view of the recommendation of the Banking 
Commission that the dead weight debt should not be in- 
creased and of the growing financial burden caused by the 
war, it is unlikely that the whole of the ambitious pro- 


— of drainage will be put into operation in the near 
uture. 


Letter to the Editor 
The Cost of Livine 


S 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


SirR,—Your article on the Illusory Cost of Living Index 
in The Economist of May 31st is based on a simple and 
elementary confusion between the concepts of standard of 
hving and cost of living. You argue that rationing, by 
reducing expenditure, lowers the cost of living. To prove 
this point, you compare pre-war expenditure, obtained by 
multiplying pre-war prices with pre-war quantities, and 
present expenditure, calculated on present prices and 
currently consumed quantities. If this argument were 
admitted, any reduction of expenditure, however brought 
about, would imply a reduction in the cost of living— 
whether it be due to rationing, or increased direct taxation, 
or simply a reduction of wages or loss of employment. In 
fact, all that would be needed to reduce the cost of living 
is to reduce wages. 

But the meaning and purpose of any cost of living index 
is to show. the increase in the sum of money required to 
purchase a given amount of real income. If objection is 
taken to the construction of the official index on the ground 
that the quantities on which it is based are no longer obtain- 
able, the index should be revised by comparing pre-war 
and current expenditure on the basis of currently con- 
sumed quantities, rather than pre-war quantities. But in this 
case the increase shown need not be less than that of the 
official index, and might well be greater. 

Even this method does not register fully the increase in 
the cost of living since the war. For any cost of living 
index, based solely on price changes, assumes that the 
goods and services entering into the index are freely 
obtainable at given prices. If this is not so, and expenditure 
is diverted through rationing, there is an additional 
increase owing to the fact that money spent on substitute 
commodities or on savings cannot secure the same real 
income as money spent on rationed goods (otherwise the 
expenditure would have flown into those channels in the 
first place). To maintain the same real income, the increase 
in money income will therefore have to be greater than 
what is obtained if only the rise in prices is taken into 
account. 

In a sense, it is true therefore that the introduction of 
rationing renders the Ministry of Labour index “ illusory ” 
—but it does so for a reason precisely opposite to that 
given in your article. It is because rationing causes the 
index to understate the true increase in the cost of living, 
and not because it overstates it. 
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It would be most unfortunate if the argument of your 
article were used by interested parties to oppose claims for 
wage increases based on the official cost of living index. 
For this index, in so far as its movements are not caused 
by higher indirect taxation, does give a rough indication 
of the rise in current money incomes; and if wages are 
raised in accordance with it, this ensures that the share 
of labour in the national income is not reduced. Even if 
everything were rationed, so that the increase in wages 
could not secure an increase in consumption at all, it would 
still be desirable that wage rates should be adjusted to 
the rise in prices in order to ensure that the working 
classes receive a fair share of current savings and to avoid 
an undue concentration of claims on future wealth in the 

“hands of profit-earners. 
Yours faithfully, 
NICHOLAS KALDoR. 

Cambridge. 


{[Mr. Kaldor’s insistence on terminological exactitude is 
necessary and welcome ; but he has misunderstood the in- 
tention of The Economist’s argument. The object was 
to show, first, that the official index of the cost of living 
is no reliable guide to changes in the standard of living 
of the working classes, and, secondly, that the linking of 
wage rates to the index does not necessarily insure them 
against a fall in the standard of living. The cost of living 
index is based on a collection of family budgets made 
before the last war, and merely records what would be 
the changes in the cost of purchasing a given collection of 
goods if the average working class family chose to want 
exactly that collection (which it does not) and could get 
them (which it cannot). The point is that the supply of 
consumers’ goods and services must be reduced in order 
to release labour, materials, plant and shipping for the 
war effort, and no general increase in money wages will 
ensure the maintenance of the pre-war standard of living. 
With regard to the last paragraph in Mr. Kaldor’s letter, 
The Economist has never suggested, either in the article 
in question or in any other article, that the share of labour 
in the national income should be reduced during the war. 
(Its views on this subject are stated again in a leading 
article on page 38.) But the validity of Mr. Kaldor’s own 
assertion that, to ensure that labour’s share in the national 
income is not reduced, wage rates must be raised in accord- 
ance with the official index of the cost of living is very 
questionable.—EDITOoR. ] 


Shorter Notice 


‘The War Damage Act, 1941, and the War Risks Insurance 
Act, 1939, Part II. (Commodity Insurance Scheme).”’ 
By G. Granville Slack, B.A., L.L.M., and Special 
Contributors, Butterworths. 446 pages. 15s. 


‘¢ The War Damage Act, 1941.’’ By T. J, Sophian. Jordan. 
312 pages. 10s. 6d. , 


The first of these books will be much in demand by 
lawyers and others seeking guidance in the interpretation 
of the War Damage Act. Mr. Slack has been working cn the 
subject throughout the passage of the Bill, and this has 
enabled him to produce a legal treatise which bears all the 
marks of competent and authoritative handling. The volume 
is divided into seven parts. Division I contains a history of 
developments leading up to the recent statute, and a general 
outline, suitable for introductory reading; Divisions II and 
VII, which constitute the main body of the work, reproduce 
section by section the legislation cited in the title, with full 
interpretative notes, admirable for reference purposes; in 
Divisions III, IV, V and VI, there are articles, by special 
contributors, dealing with particular aspects of the legisla- 
tion and related subjects—income tax and rating law are 
discussed, practice under the Act is'compared and con- 
trasted- with normal insurance practice, and the problems 
facing local authorities and charitable organisations receive 
attention. Mr. Sophian’s book covers much the same ground 
as Division II of Mr Slack’s work, and is presumably in- 
tended to satisfy a more popular demand. Incidentally Mr 
Sophian has fallen into a curious error concerning the con- 
stitution of Lloyd’s in referring to this body on pages 2, 
167 and 173 as an insurance company; Lloyd’s is, of course, 
not a company, but an association of underwriters, each 
transacting business for his own account. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Plastics 


NE of the most interesting industrial phenomena in 

the past two decades has been the change in the 
status of those industries which synthesise their own raw 
material. Starting as a rather despised substitute for some 
costly natural material, such as silk or tortoise shell, 
synthetic textiles and synthetic resins have now become 
raw materials in their own right. This is precisely because 
their synthetic origin makes it possible for them to be far 
more than mere imitations; they can be, and are, made 
to exhibit combinations of virtues found in no natural 
product. That group of trades which is known as the 
plastics industry supplies a constantly increasing range of 
goods which for many purposes fulfil as well, or better, 
the functions formerly carried out by wood, metals, glass, 
porcelain, rubber and paper. Their peculiar molecular 
structure explains their plasticity and their toughness ; and 
an attempt has been made in a “Pelican” publication* 
to explain this molecular structure to readers wholly 
ignorant of chemistry or physics. As this is an impossible 
task, success was not to be expected, but the chapter does 
help the reader to some idea of the general principles on 
which the synthesis of plastics rests. 

Plastics are defined as materials which can be deformed 
under mechanical stress without losing their cohesion, and 
are able to keep the new form given to them. Their most 
important division is into two groups: “thermo-plastic ” 
materials which resume their plastic state whenever the 
right amount of heat is applied; and “ thermo-setting ” 
materials, which under the application of heat and pres- 
sure, undergo chemical change which renders them per- 
manently insoluble and infusible. This distinction involves 
considerable differences in the methods of manufacture. 

The earlier plastics all belonged to the thermo-plastic 
group, which includes the natural resins and waxes, used 
alike by the ancient Egyptians and the modern manufac- 
turer of gramophone records, and the pioneer synthetic, 
celluloid. In an attempt to reduce the inflammability of 
celluloid, cellulose acetate was evolved, and became a com- 
mercial proposition when aircraft “dopes ” were required 
during the last war. After the war, an outlet was found for 
it in the production of acetate rayon, and the result was a 
cheapening of the product for use in the manufacture of 
plastics. 

Bitumen products entered the field rather later than 
celluloid, but still retain a limited place. The glass-like 
or “ethenoid” plastics have only recently become avail- 
able commercially, though styrene was first produced in 
1831, and the vinyl resins are also over a hundred years 
old. The methacrylic acid products, which also belong to 
this group, scarcely date back beyond the present century. 

The thermo-setting groups, which include the phenolic 
resinoids, the urea-formaldehyde products, the casein 
plastics and the glyptals (important as finishes), arrived 
early in this century, and Messrs. Yarsley and Couzens 
claim for them that they laid the foundation of the plastic 
industry of to-day. Dr. Baekeland’s work on the inter- 
action of phenol (carbolic acid) with formaldehyde led to 
the production of the well-known Bakelite, which, for 
many people, remains to this day a household covering 
term for all synthetic resins. The phenolic products, how- 
ever, were dark and dingy in colour, and the search for a 
product having the same physical and mechanical’ charac- 
teristics, but capable of being produced in bright colours, 
led to the use of urea. By 1925, products in bright clear 
colours were on the market under the proprietary name 
of Beetle, the public was rapidly becoming plastic- 
conscious, and the prospects of mass production in this 
industry were assured. 





* “Plastics.” By V. E. Yarsley and E. G. Couzens. Allen 
Lane: Penguin Books. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England. 


The means by which the various plastic materials are 
produced from the basic raw materials and the methods 
by which the finished goods are manufactured from 
the plastic are too technical and too varied to permit 
of easy summarisation. The processes by which the prin- 
cipal plastics are fashioned into finished goods do, how- 
ever, fall for the most part under three main heads. In 
the first place, the plastic may be extruded or cut into 
sheets, rods or tubes, and then moulded, blown, or 
stretched over a core. The second method, by which the 
raw materials, in the form of powder or chips, are moulded 
under heat and pressure, is particularly suitable for thermo- 
setting plastics, as they can be removed from the mould 
while hot. The speed of manufacture which this, together 
with the almost complete absence of finishing processes, 
renders possible makes it, in the opinion of the authors, 
the most important single method of plastic manufacture. 
Thirdly, injection moulding, which is applied to thermo- 
plastic materials, is similar in principle to the die-casting 
of metals. The raw material is fed into the mould in liquid 
form and set by cooling. These moulding methods pre- 
suppose a large output, since even the simplest moulds are 
extremely expensive. They also imply certain limitations 
on design, but as the limitations imposed by one method 
of manufacture can be overcome by another, the range of 
the industry as a whole is almost boundless. The ethenoids 
alone include such diverse products as optical lenses and 
transparent cockpit covers for aeroplanes. 

The significance of this industry, both to the community 
and to the individual, is considerable. To the individual, 
it means greater cheapness and efficiency and often a more 
attractive appearance in many of the articles in everyday 
use, and the availability for everyday use of many things 
which were hitherto beyond his reach or did not exist at 
all. Both photographic film and gramophone records, for 
example, are products of this industry. To the community, 
it means even more. Instead of depending for its raw 
material upon access to supplies of an immense range of 
metals and other minerals and of timber and other 
vegetable products, its requirements are relatively simple, 
and as it needs no special climatic conditions, it can be 
established anywhere where the raw materials are obtain- 
able. Owing to the simplicity of its raw material require- 
ments, it can be used to make good the defects in 2 
country’s natural resources and to help in the execution 
of a policy of self-sufficiency. This partly explains the 
advanced state of the industry in Germany. 

Most important, industrially, is the means which synthetic 
products afford of carrying out developments which have 
been envisaged, but which might have been held up inde- 
finitely for lack of a suitable medium. If no material exists 
having the requisite properties there is now a fair chance 
of inventing one, provided, of course, that no two of the 
qualities required are mutually exclusive. Many of the 
recent developments in aircraft construction illustrate this. 
The exceptional electrical properties of some plastics and 
their unusual resistance to corrosion has enabled them to 
play a great part in the development of the electrical and 
chemical industries, and in the motor-car industry they 
are ubiquitous, from the safety glass windows to the 
“imitation leather” upholstery. 

Since the authors, one as a research chemist and the 
other as a factory executive, have completely thrown in 
their lot with plastics, some part of their contagious 
enthusiasm must be discounted. That they are, for example, 
disposed to exaggerate the ease with which the industry 
can ‘obtain its basic raw materials is shown by the present 
position in the United States. There appears to be a shortage 
there of methanol, used in the production of formaldehyde, 
and of phthalic anhydride. Users of these materials for 
less urgent purposes have to be diverted to alterna- 
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tives in order to leave supplies free for the plastics industry. 
In spite of these sobering considerations, there is probably 
a strong element of truth in the picture with which the 
book concludes of the “Plastic Man” of the future, 
who “will come into a world of colour and bright shining 
surfaces where childish hands find nothing to break, no 
sharp edges or corners tocut or graze, mo crevices to 
harbour dirt or germs . . . He sits in a new kind of 
schoolroom with unscuffable walls at a moulded desk, warm 
and smooth and clean to the touch . . . The windows 

. curtained with plastic-faced cloth, entirely grease 
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and dirt proof, are unbreakable and transmit the life-giving 
ultra-violet rays, and the frames, like those of his house, 
are of moulded plastic, light and easy to open and never 
requiring any paint to prevent them warping and rusting 
. . « He may have the privilege of being beaten with a 
synthetic plastic cane, far more tough and resilient than 
the one which Nature, unaided, can provide.” Later: “ His 
own teeth are gone, and he wears a plastic denture with 
‘silent’ plastic teeth and spectacles of plastic with plastic 
lenses . . . At last he sinks into his grave, hygienically 
enclosed in a plastic coffin.” 


Finance and Banking 


Easy Money 


Although the cash basis has been considerably con- 
tracted, following the repayment of ways and means 
advances at the Bank and the gradual maturity of the short 
bills bought by the Bank from the market over the turn of 
June, the position in the money market has throughout 
the week been extremely easy. The banks have been keen 
buyers of bills, their appetite being stimulated by the fact 
that they were called upon to pay only £15,000,000 by way 
of Treasury deposits during the week. The market 
obtained a 38 per cent allotment at last week’s tender for 
Treasury bills, and has thus been a readier seller than 
for some weeks. The total applications for bills at the 
last tender were £153,140,000, or £11,000,000 less than the 
total applied for at the corresponding tender three months 
previously. This reduction must be viewed in the light of 
the fact that the syndicate now applies for £75,000,000 of 
bills, as compared with the quota of £70,000,000 which 
obtained three months ago. Outside applications have thus 
fallen off by some £15,000,000, which probably reflects the 
diversion of certain sterling area funds previously invested 
in Treasury bills into Treasury deposits. The past week’s 
contraction in the credit basis began from so inflated a 
level that it is hardly surprising that it should not have 
made itself felt on short loan conditions. Thus, while 
bankers’ deposits have fallen by £32,649,000 over the week 
to last Wednesday, they still appeared at the high level of 
£131,794,000 in the last Bank return. The counterpart to 
this movement is, in the main, to be found in the fall of 
Government securities, which over the corresponding period 
amounted to £29,535,000. There has, however, been an 
additional contracting influence in the shape of a further 
outflow of £4,664,000 notes into circulation. This carries 
the circulation to the new record of £648,029,000. 


* * * 


Concentration in the Discount Market 


Negotiations are afoot for further amalgamations of 
firms in the discount market. One such merger is due to be 
announced within the next few days. The concentration 
movement in this market is of long standing. Since 1931 the 
number of firms, other than running brokers, has come 
down from 22 to 14. Even this number, however, leaves 
considerable scope for further integration. It may be 
assumed that the negotiations to bring about this further 
reduction in the number of units operating in the market 
are not altogether unconnected with the prompting and 
encouragement of the Bank of England. The fact is that 
the discount side of the discount market’s business is steadily 
diminishing in importance, not only as regards turnover and 
in the attention it demands from management and staff, 
but also from the point of view of profits. The turnover 
in commercial paper is negligible, while the business in 
Treasury bills has become stereotyped to the point at which 
it could be transacted in a few hours on Friday of each 
week. Now that the Treasury bill has ceased to be the 
really live element in the floating debt, and the non- 
market competition for the virtually stabilised issue of 
Treasury bills may be counted upon to increase further, 
the return to the market on its discount business can only 
provide a small contribution towards the covering of over- 
head charges. The bond business, on which the market has 
for years past depended for its profits, involves a higher 
degree of risk and therefore demands a stronger capital 
Structure than the smaller firms in the market command 
at present. Hence the need for further concentration. It has 
been suggested that the concentration movement should 
ultimately leave the discount market with no firm having 


less than £1,000,000 of resources by way of capital and 
reserves. Only four of the existing firms can claim to qualify 
by this standard, and some of them may well provide the 
nucleus for further amalgamations. The fact that there 
should have been an official request for more concentration 
must not be taken to imply that the discount market is 
going through a difficult period. The reverse is probably 
the case. The three companies have maintained their dis- 
tributions for the past half year, and there can be no doubt 
that the recent strength of the gilt-edged market has pro- 
vided opportunities for profitable bond operations which 
the expert dealers have turned to good account. 


* *x *x 


Gold Prospects for U.S,A. 


The May, 1941, issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
contains an interesting analysis of the prospective gold 
movements affecting the United States. With Continental 
Europe blockaded and the available gold reserves of the 
British Empire close to exhaustion, the possibilities of 
further transfers of gold to the United States are greatly 
reduced. They are limited to the current output of gold in 
the British Empire and to transfers from the reserves: of the 
U.S.S.R., Japan and Latin America. Many of the commodi- 
ties which Japan and the U.S.S.R. have been obtaining via 
the Pacific can no longer be spared from the American 
defence programme, and this has reduced the need for ship- 
ping gold in payment. The latest development in the war 
situation—the attack on Russia by Germany and the 
promise of American aid for Russia is likely to lead to an 
immediate stimulation of the flow of gold from the U.S.S.R. 
to the United States. Apart from the exhaustion of the 
free gold reserves of the British Empire, the main factor in 
the diminution of the gold movement to the United States 
is the tendency towards an export of capital from that 
country. This movement is taking several forms. In the 
first place, there is the repatriation of dollar securities pre- 
viously held by foreign interests. In this same category may 
be included the liquidation of part of the British invest- 
ment in plants of American war industries, investments 
made since the beginning of the war and already taken over 
by the U.S. Defence Plant Corporation to the amount of 
$46,000,000. Thirdly, there is the increasing volume of credit 
assistance being given by the United States through the 
Stabilisation Fund and the Export-Import Bank. The credit 
of $110,000,000 offered by these agencies to Argentina, for 
example, should considerably diminish the likelihood of 
further sales of Argentine gold to the United States. At the 
end of last March, the Export-Import Bank had credits 
outstanding to the amount of $166,188,000 and commitments 
to make additional loans of $265,957,000—mainly to Latin 
America and China. Finally, there has been a strong ten- 
dency lately for foreign investments in the United States 
to be withdrawn in anticipation of the freezing order which 
has now been put into effect. This was particularly apparent 
in the case of Swiss dollar assets which left the United 
States on a substantial scale earlier this year. 


* * x 


Gold for Dutch East Indies 


The only country in the world, other than the United 
States, which found it possible to add to its gold reserves 
over the year was the Dutch East Indies. The Bank of 
Java shows an increase of Fl.141,000,000 in its gold reserve 
over the year to March 31 last. This increase was in part 
due to the revaluation of gold in September, 1940, at the 
current market price for the metal, but it is also the coun- 
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terpart of the substantiai increases in the exports of tin and 
rubber from these territories to the United States and of 
the consequent favourable balance of payments of the 
Dutch East Indies. The annual report of the Bank of Java 
makes some interesting references to the monetary conven- 
tion between the Netherlands Indies and the United King- 
dom. By this, the Netherlands Indies agreed to maintain in 
London for the duration of the war their existing sterling 
balances and any surplus which might accrue from their 
trade with the sterling area. The ultimate conversion of 
these sterling assets into guilders has been guaranteed by 
the United Kingdom at a fixed rate of exchange, and the 
accumulation of these funds in London does not, therefore, 
involve an exchange risk. The monetary convention evi- 
dently allows the Netherlands East Indies to deal as they 
think fit with the surplus of their balance of payments with 
countries outside the sterling area. Their preference in this 
connection has been for gold, which is being held earmarked 
for their account in New York. 


* * * 


India’s Public Debt 


An authoritative statement on the public debt of india 
has been issued this week and gives a great deal of interest- 
ing information on the composition, burden and counter- 
part of that debt. The total interest bearing obligations of 
the Government of India on March 31, 1940, totalled Rs. 
1,204 crores, or £903,000,000. Of this, Rs. 761 crores was 
expressed in terms of rupees and Rs. 443 crores or 
£332,000,000, in terms of sterling. The bulk of this debt 
represents capital invested by the Government of India in 
railway and other quasi-commercial enterprises and loans 
made by the Government to the Provinces and Indian 
States. These assets of the Government amount to Rs. 897 
crores and thus represent about 75 per cent of the debt. 
The earnings on the assets of the Government are more 
than sufficient to cover the whole of the interest. burden 
on the public debt. The gross interest on the Government 
of India’s obligations in 1940-41 was Rs. 42} crores. The 
interest charged to railways and other bodies to whom 
interest bearing advances had been made was Rs. 34 crores, 
thus leaving Rs. 84 crores to be met from general revenue. 
Against this, however, there accrued to general revenues 
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a total of Rs. 11 crores as net profit from the railways ang 
other commercial departments owned by the Government, 
The total debt charge was thus covered with Rs. 24 crores 
to spare by the yield on the Government’s assets. The 
policy of repatriating sterling debt made great strides in the 
year to March 31st last when over £88,000,000 was thus 
converted from sterling to rupee denomination. But the 
trend, though recently accentuated, is of fairly long standing. 
Since March 1936, this repatriation of Government debt 
has amounted to £120,500,000, from £376,250,000 t 
£255,750,000, and the interest charge on sterling loans, 
which was {13,000,000 in the year 1936-37 is estimated 
at £8,000,000 for the current financial year—a reduction of 
about 38 per cent. 


* * * 


War Risks at Sea 

An important judgment was delivered in the High 
Court on July 4th in the case of Yorkshire Dale Steamship 
Co., Ltd. v. Minister of War Transport. The Lord Chief 
Justice upheld an arbitrator’s award in favour of the ship. 
owners in a dispute arising on the question whether a 
casualty at sea is for insurance purposes a war risk or an 
ordinary marine peril. The circumstances of the case are 
that a steamer, the Coxwold, was requisitioned by the 
Ministry under the customary charterparty, by which the 
shipowners insure against all insurance case marine perils 
and the .Minister assumes the war risk. In the morning 
of May 7, 1940, when in convoy from Greenock to Narvik, 
the Coxwold ran ashore on the Isle of Skye, and the arbitra- 
tor found that the casualty arose because (a) a certain light 
was not burning with full power, having been dimmed owing 
to the war, (b) the weather was slightly foggy and (c) there 
was an unexpected and unexplained set of the tide. He 
found, moreover, that there had been no improper naviga- 
tion of the Coxwold and that the casualty was not due to 
any negligence of those on board. In all these circumstances 
the Judge affirmed the arbitrator’s view that the loss was 
caused by the war risk. He refused, however, to hold 
generally that everything which happens in the course of a 
warlike operation is necessarily to be considered a conse- 
quence of such operations, thus leaving future disputes to 
be decided on the individual merits in each case. 


INSURANCE NOTES 


Legal and General.—This important 
life office records a less-than-average re- 
duction in new business, attributable, in 
part at least, to its leading position in 
group life insurance, which fell by less 
than I per cent.:— £149,825. 
Rise or Fall 
New Business :— 


Net sums assured £9,628,648 —£4,042,640 


(29 6%) 


Income : oe a+ -aa forward is 
Net premiums £5,135,242 4 Reo £61,075. 
= 
Net interest ... ... £1,690,476 £97,183 
- » rate earned £3 19 2% : 
Outgo :— ; 7 
Claims by death £1,257,201 £283,081 of 42,000,000; 
Claims by maturity ... £694,543 £39,668 securities now amount 
Surrenders, including senile 
surrenders of bonus £647,795 £39,5: . 
Commission and ex- £3,500,000. There 
penses pos ik £580,435 £29,624 
Commission and ex- £185,000. 
penses — ratio to : _ 
premiums ... wae 1-3% 07% 
Annuity considerations... £543,480 £325,373 the “Gresham 


Annuities paid and out- 
standing ao 


£901,136 + £66,523 


Death claims include 299 war deaths 


useful profit balance, excluding interest 
on departmental funds, of £30,145. 
Total profit and loss credits, including 
net interest of £65,290 and £51,390 for 
profit on investments realised, amount to 
£10,000 is transferred to staff 
pension reserve and the dividend, at the 
same rate as before, costs £78,750; after 
the balance carried 
£238,072, an 
The assets are certified to be 
fully of the value at which they appear, 


providing for this 


less the investment and general reserves 
British 


an increase during the year of over 
are additional re- 
serves in the fire and accident funds of 


[The accounts of the associated offices, 
Life” and 
Fire and Accident,’ 
of a separate note.] 


will form the subject 


production of new business has not 
suffered unduly, and for the two branches 
combined premium income actually 
shows an increase. Death claims include 
war deaths costing £20,253 and £45,506 
in the ordinary and industrial branches 
respectively. 

Liabilities have been valued on _ the 
same bases as last year, with interest at 
3 per cent. Surpluses earned amount to 
£558,906 (£337,879 in the ordinary 
branch and £221,027 in the industrial 
branch), against £619,422, a result whick 
must be considered very satisfactory 
Interim bonuses are being maintained at 
the rate of £1 per cent in the ordinary 
branch, compared with 30s. per cent last 
year, and in the industrial branch for 
certain classes of policyholders on the 
same scales as previously. £150,000 18 
being transferred to the additional valua- 
tion reserve, investments are being written 
down by £75,000, £45,000 is being trans- 
ferred to the staff pension fund and 


increase of 


Government 
to £ 11,700,000, 


“ Gresham 















involving payments of £162,436, but, 
despite these claims, the experience was 
within expectation. The chairman (Mr. 
Ernest E. Bird) mentioned at the meet- 


London and Manchester.—The prin- 
cipal features of the life revenue accounts 
of this office are exhibited in the accom- 
panying table, covering the financial year 
ended March 24, 1941. As with most 


£25,000 utilised to supplement pensions. 
Dividend at the rate of 7s. per share, 
free of tax, against 8s. 9d., free of tax, 
absorbs £86,449. Stock Exchange se- 
curities stand in the aggregate below 











ing that most of the ordinary life policies 
now being issued to civilians cover at 
tabular rates the risk of death in this 
country from enemy action, so long as 
policyholders remain civilians; this con- — 


of the 


industrial-cum-ordinary 


er NT 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER—EXTRACTS FROM LIFE REVENUE ACCOUNTS 


offices, (Continued on page §1) 





cession, however, involves a very care- Ordinary Rise or Industrial | Rise or 
ful selection of lives, as well as the re- __ Branch Fall Branch | Fall 
tention of smaller sums assured than New business—net sums assured ............ £2,117,476 — £532,664 £5,037,162 £824 046 
formerly. ; (20°1°%,) (14°1%) 
The society has relatively small fire and aad ( Net premiums ..............0.000+ £1,446,070 a £25 112 £1,978,807 + £47,601 
: , . : ; “7%, 2°5% 
accident departments; the _ combined I Net interegt ...........ssssssceeseeee eai2.620 | — £17,578 267,499 | — £13,082 
premiums amount to some £570,000, r Claims by death - Ee eh at ai atid £232,940 + £31,933 £799,256 _ as 
i i vious year, an ‘aims by maturity ............... 659 - £4,206 £101,488 + £2,7 
slight reduction - the 8 . y ct of RD SE saccescsevscscoscsecsssecsons £92,022 | £33,290 £27,413 — £15,026 
after writing 0} £515 in respec Commission and expenses ...... £163,134 | — £17,777 £689,154 + £232 
investments and cash deposits in enemy Do., ratio to premiums....... 11°7% | oe ee, 34°8% — 09% 
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Investment 


Advance in the Funds 


With the renewed rise in gilt-edged prices this week, 
the movement in the Funds is beginning to assume propor- 
tions analogous to those of the rapid advance in the first 
two months of 1940. It may be recalled that, at the out- 
break of war, minima were fixed which were anything from 
three to six points below the levels of mid-August, 1939, 


— 


End High’t!) End | End | End June July 





Dec., Ist Qtr) June, | Aug., | Dec., 6, 9, 
1939 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
Consols 4%, 1957 and after *193% | 110% | 1057 | 109} *110$ | 110% | 1108 
De Mh ike 6:46:54 60 #45 *683 763 70 74 764 738} 824 
‘onversion Loan : B 4 
a TS err ee 108} | 112 107} | 109% | 107% | 1064 107— 
34%, 1961 and after ... 944 | 1023 964 *100% | 103% 1044 106% 
3%, 1048-53 ....... vat 97% | 103 100 |*1014 1039) «101Z | 102g 
24%, 1944-49 .......4.- 95% | 1008 972 | *98% | 100 99% | 1008 
Funding Loan 5 é 5 s 
Be, BOO ccc cecccees 106% | 113% | 108% | 1128 | 113% | 112% |) 1148 
S% 1050-00 .... 2.0005. 925 9945 954 OR 904 99% 1033 
29°, Dee's 92 98g | 949 | O74 | *972 | *97h ORE 
24% en 864 | 929 | SSP) O12 92) | 92} O4 
Toonl LOANB.......sscesss sO4 894 | 82} a6} RoE 914 953 
Victory Bonds 4% ....... 106} | 1114 | 107} |*109% | 112g | 111) | 112% 
War Loan: | ee 
34%, 1952 and after ... 934 | 1013 96} | 101} | 103% | 103} 05 % 
3%, 1955-59 .......006- 98} | 1002 | 101 1002 | 101} 


* Ex dividend. 


but that, by the end of 1939, those levels had been passed 
by a point or two, except in the case of the “ shorts,” which 
were still rather below August valuations. A general outline 
of developments since then is sketched in the above 
table, and it will be noted that, since the collapse in the 
early spring of 1940, the great improvement has been in 
the “ irredeemables,” but that even in these the rise in the 


period of rather over nine months from the end of August, 
1940, to early June this year was moderate, with, in fact, 
frequent slight pauses and reverses. The past few weeks 
have, however, seen a much more active rise, which would 
seem to argue the emergence of some new factor. The 
improvement of the early months of last year was due in 
large measure to the combined effects of cheap money, the 
first attack on the status of equities.as an inflation hedge, 
and the beginning of vesting. It was a prelude to a sharper 
advance in equities, which was reversed by the institution of 
EPT at 100 per cent. The present rise has a rather different 
foundation, in that the adjustment for differential taxation 
of company profits is now nearing completion, while the 
possibility of applying temporary stimuli by repayment of 
other stocks is largely exhausted. It almost certainly takes a 
much smaller volume of business to produce a one-point 
movement in War Loan now than it did eighteen months 
ago, and it is probable that the moderate amount of per- 
sonal, institutional and departmental accumulation, which 
does not go into the new “tap ” issues, will always suffice 
to push up the Funds, and thus start a general rise, except 
when there are appreciable countervailing sales. No doubt 
the growth of rationing is doing something to offset the 
effect of anticipations of higher taxation, which had cer- 
tainly led to some capital realisations. It may not be entirely 
fortuitous that the renewal of the rise follows immediately 
on the date for the payment of a tax instalment on a large 
part of income not subject to tax deduction at the source. 
It is probable that the movement also owes something to 
the resistance of Russia, but experience suggests that the 
effect of military developments, not of a character totally 
unexpected, is slight. The fact that buying continues to 
spread into the remoter recesses of the industrial market 
also suggests that it is the need for higher gross incomes 
which is the operative factor. 





(Continued from page 50) 

market prices, and taking into account 
the investments reserve fund of £400,000 
assets are certified to be fully of the value 
stated in the balance-sheet. Free re- 
serves comprise a common contingencies 
fund of £175,000, the balance of profit 
and loss account in the sum of £72,465 
and surpluses carried forward in the 
various funds aggregating £710,934. 


Atlas Assurance.—War deaths under 
49 policies, costing £24,127, account for 
part of the increase in death claims re- 
vealed in the appended recapitulation of 
the principal features of the life account 
of the “ Atlas ”:— 


Rise of Fall 
New Business : 
Net sums assured ... £2,025,974 £973,455 
(32.5%) 
Income : 
Net premiums £1,125,940 £38,098 
(3.3%) 
Net interest ... sain £565,246 £14.360 
as rate earned £3 13 0% £0 3 3% 
Outgo : 
Claims by death aon £356,095 £64,325 
Claims by maturity ... £322,080 £97,143 
Surrenders, including 
surrenders of bonus £261,488 4 72,256 
Commission and ex- 
penses ose aoe £125,782 £17,535 
Commission and = ex- 
penses 


ratio to 


premiums 11.2% 1.1% 


The annual valuation, in which liabilities 
are assessed at 3 per cent interest for 
assurances and immediate annuities and 
at 34 per cent for deferred annuities, 
discloses an earned surplus of £205,335, 
compared with £264,852 for the previous 
year. After writing £231,570 off securi- 
ties, applying £55,050 to strengthening 
teserves, and allocating £22,199 and 
£28,462 to policyholders and shareholders 
tespectively, the balance carried forward 
8 reduced to £2,311, against £134,545 
brought in. The allocation to policy- 
holders is to cover interim bonuses, con- 
sideration of the distribution of a rever- 
Sionary bonus being postponed. 

In the other departments a noteworthy 
feature is the excellent profit in the 
«cident department. 


Rise ph Rise able underwriting experience being also 
Premiums Fall Profits Fall common to the two countries. Like its 
£ £ £ associate office, the “ Royal,” the “ Globe ” 
Fire ..... 1,802,027 57,717 94,131 41,420 has done well in recordi " 
Accident. 624,012 41,226 80,089 35,933 duction—only £88 oe or re 
Marine... 338,234 4+152,106 15,000 15,000 ; J ’ In accident pre- 
——_______-—_—_—-—_—-- miums ; even at home, where most offices 

£2,764,273 + 168,597 189,220 — 20,487 


Credit transfers to profit and loss, includ- 
ing net interest of £94,715, amount to 
£313,929. Expenses not charged to other 
accounts, staff pension fund and Colonial 
and foreign taxes on interest together 
account for £58,033; United Kingdom 
income-tax on profits and NDC take 
£81,463. £20,000 has been transferred 
to the capital redemption account in order 
to strenethen the fund. The dividend, 
which is maintained at Ios. 6d. per share, 
less tax, absorbs £131,037, and the 
balance carried forward at £390,447 is 
higher by £23,395. Stock Exchange 
securities stand at less than market value, 
and the assets in the aggregate are certi- 
fied to be fully of the value at which 
they appear in the balance-sheet. Besides 
the balance of profit and loss account, 
there is an investment reserve fund of 
£110,000 and a general reserve fund of 
£2,000,000. 


Liverpool and London and Globe.— 
In the life account death claims, which 
show a small increase, are 96 per cent of 
expectation; they include war deaths, 
which, happily, account for a very small 
proportion of the total: — 


New Business :— 
Net sums assured 


Rise or Wall 


£1,390,963 £1,053,954 


(43.1%) 
Income :— 

Net premiums £993,697 — £24,374 
(2.4%) 
Net interest ... ene £408,910 — £14,814 
» ss Fate earned £35 4% — £02 8% 
Outgo :— , ‘ 
Claims by death £365,363 + £19,470 
Claims by maturity ... £541,090 — £132,174 

Surrenders, including 
surrender of bonus £122,066 — £64,901 

Commission and ex- 
penses ot oe £102,349 — £5,192 

Commission and ex- 
penses — ratio to 
premiums oe 10.38% — 0.3% 


Fire premiums are higher, both at home 
and in the United States, a less favour- 


have experienced a sharp fall in income, 
the “ Globe ” figures were virtually the 
same as in the previous year, the reduc- 
tion in motor income being offset by 
gains in other directions. The excellent 
profit in the accident department is con- 
tributed to by the American subsidiary, the 
“Globe Indemnity.” Marine premiums 
tell the common story of marked expan- 
sion, and a small profit is released from 
the 1939 account: — 


Rise Under- Rise 


. or writing or 

Premiums Fall Profits Fall 

h £ £ £ £ 
eee 3,826,861 23,894 147,661 —149,587 
Accident . 4,606,441 — 87,723 435,818 — 21.286 
Marine... 885,597 +339,815 32,978 32,978 
£9,318,899 +275,986 616,457 —137.895 
Considering now the profit and loss 


account, the underwriting profit exhibited 
above is augmented by £28,000, being 
the members’ proportion of the life 
profits, and with net interest of £374,205 
the total credits come to £1,018,663. 
£100,000 is transferred to the trustees 
of the pension funds. There is a charge 
of £103,671 for loss realised on the sale 
of investments, and £150,000 has been 
written off investments and house pro- 
perty. Provision for British taxes takes 
£135,000. The cost of interest on deben- 
ture stocks is £19,845, and provision for 
the dividend at the same rate as before 
absorbs £389,824; £1,459,211 is carried 
forward, an increase of £120,323. In 
his statement accompanying the accounts 
the chairman (Mr A, Kentish Barnes) 
reveals that the excess of market values 
over book values of Stock Exchange 
securities was considerably greater than 
at the end of the previous year, and 
again the general contingencies fund of 
£2,000,000 remains free. There are addi- 
tional reserves of £3,025,000 in the fire 
and accident departmental funds. 
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A Costly Sale 


With the announcement by Sir Kingsley Wood of the 
full terms of the purchase by an American syndicate of 
the American Viscose shares, acquired by the British 
Treasury, it is possible to take stock of that transaction. 
The contract provided for a minimum price, which was 
also to be the maximum if the shares were not re-sold 
within six months, of $36,456,000. This should be com- 
pared with the valuation by Courtaulds, showing net cash, 
securities at market value and debtors, less creditors, of 
$35,000,000. In the event, the gross proceeds of re-sale 
were $62,295,146, so that the remaining tangible assets, 
valued by Courtaulds at $93,000,000, plus goodwill, went 
for $25,250,000 odd. Although there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the operations of the company suffered any 
interruption, this extremely valuable asset appears to have 
been sold at little more than its break-up value, and it 
seems open to the gravest doubt whether, even in the 
political circumstances of the moment, a sale on such terms 
was necessary. In any case, it is a matter of congratulation 
that there is now every prospect of loans being made 
against the security of the remaining direct holdings and 
marketable investments, so that, if these have to be sold, 
they can at least be realised in an orderly manner and not 
at rubbish prices. It is quite clear that the gross proceeds 
of the sale offer very little criterion as to the payment which 
ought to be made to Courtaulds, Ltd. 


* 


There remains another point, which is less important, 
but which strengthens the impression that those responsible 
for the operation were less concerned to achieve a reason- 
able bargain than to demonstrate the willingness of this 
country to accept sacrifices, so long as they helped forward 
the immediate receipt of munitions. (This may have been 
excellent policy, but it must be paid for by the country; 
not by Courtaulds’ shareholders.) The contract of sale 
provided that, in the event of re-sale before six months, 
the British Treasury should find from the gross proceeds, 
the total expenses of recapitalisation of the undertaking, 
and sale of the shares; 5 per cent on the minimum pay- 
ment, mentioned above, 1 per cent on the net re-sale price, 
and 10 per cent of the excess of the net proceeds of the 
sale, after these charges, over the minimum payment. 
Finally, underwriting commissions had to be found exceed- 
ing $4,000,000. These deductions from the gross proceeds 
would have amounted in all to nearly $8,800,000, but—in 
what circumstances it is not stated—the syndicate agreed 
to halve its claims under the penultimate head, with the 
result that an additional $946,817 came to the British 
Treasury, raising the net amount to $54,445,515. Even with 
the abatement mentioned, total costs and commissions 
amount to $7,849,632, or somewhat over 12} per cent of 
the gross proceeds. Judged by any standards with which 
London is familiar, this figure seems very high for an 
issue by a group of any standing. It is certainly high enough 
to warrant the expectation that syndicate and underwriters 
would be prepared to nurse the securities for some time. 
In the event, the sale prices to the public were fixed at a 
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level which proved highly attractive, both classes of share 
being over-subscribed and the preferred going immediately 
to a premium. 


x * * 


Half-Year’s Capital Issues 


The history of the new issue market in the second 
quarter of 1941 to June 24th has been uneventful. Total new 
issues, calculated on the “New Basis,” which includes 
issues by “permission to deal,” amount to £769,279,500 
against {518,606,000 in 1940. Out of the latest total, British 
Government loans account for £765,970,500. Thus, the 
issue of Government loans during the second quarter of 
the year stands at £438,626,200 against £327,344,300 in 
the first quarter. Of the total of some £3,300,000 of non- 
Government issues in the current year, less than 
£400,000 was issued in the second quarter. Among the 
few industrial issues, £55,200 was raised by J. Brockhouse, 
£43,225 by Albion Drop Forgings and £142,500 by Llanelly 
Electric Supply, by permission to deal. Nearly half the 
total of Government issues—{£348,160,421 in the half-year 
—has been raised by 2} per cent National War Bonds on 
tap. Three per Cent Savings Bonds have raised 
£208,291,372, and the remainder, £209,518,671 odd, is 
the proceeds of small savings. The most important capital 
market operation of the second quarter has been the 
conversion of £24,250,000 of municipal issues, figures for 
which are not included in the tables at the foot of this page, 


Company Notes 


Burmah Oil Reduced Profits 


As was forecast in a note on the preliminary statement 
in The Economist of June 21 last, Burmah Oil has suffered 
a severe setback in income drawn from its substantial 
holdings in Anglo-Iranian and Shell Transport. The full 
accounts show a drop in receipts from this source of some 
£1,385,000 to little over £1,000,000. An increase in trading 
results of the subsidiary companies operating in the east 
of £839,905 to £2,768,233 has not been sufficient to 
prevent a decline in total profits. Thus, net profits, after 
taxation and fees, amount to only £2,676,848, against 
£3,623,719, and the cover for the dividend on ordinary 
stock, which is reduced from 21 to 15 per cent, is nearly 
£900,000 lower at £2,245,612, a rate of 16.3, against 228 
per cent. Higher taxation has, of course, played an important 
part in the reduction of equity earnings, the amount due 
having risen by more than £400,000 to some £1,075,000. 
Moreover, the directors have seen fit to place £400,000 of 
the free surplus to taxation reserve against next year’s 
liabilities. General reserve receives £250,000 as in the pre- 
vious year, leaving the carry forward at £236,536 against 
£701,401. Little important change is shown in the consoli- 
dated balance sheet, but some £3,000,000 is transferred from 
miscellaneous investments to British and Indian Govern- 
ment securities. The £1 ordinary stock, at 48s. 14d. ex 
dividend, offers a yield of £6 4s. 8d. per cent. 


sss 
CAPITAL ISSUES JANUARY-JUNE, 1941. 


Taste I—Totat BorrowinGe (MILLION £) 
| British | 


4 ee 


























Viret Half |_.—__—~—__ | Total Sill ct Total | ‘ 

sacs Govern-|* Home| Others | Home (Empire/Foreign| yo oes | Indices 
ear | ment |Corptns 

- ket «A928 = 

By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) 100 
a 1 85-2! 100 89-3 | 184-5 40-2 | 20-1 | 244-8 | 100 
SEED 2 cnnd \Dr.2 -4 12-1 21-9| 31°6| 15°8 0:3 | 47-7 19 
1940 ...... | 502-7 | Nil 0-8 | 503-5 | 0-1 Nil | 503 -6 206 
1941 ...... 766 -0 | Nil 0-1 | 766-1 2°5 Nil | 768-6 | 314 
1935 = 

Including ‘‘ Permission to Deal’? (New Basis) 100 
1085 ....00 2-5 16-3 | 108-2 | 127-0 12-2 1-4 | 140-6 | 100 
1939 ...... |\Dr.2.4 12-1| 38-6 48 +3 24-2 2-2 74-7 52 
BEES cccces | 502-7 Nil | 15-1 | 617-8 0:8 Nil | 518-6 368 
SE scacan 1766-0! Nill 0-7! 766-7! 2-6! Nil! 769-3! 547 





* Including County and Public Board Loans. 


Taste Il—Torat Company IssuEs (MmLIon £) 























First Half Old Basis New Bais 
of ' | | 

Each Year | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1938 | 1939 1940 | 1941 

Debentures . 8-3 5-2 Nil Nil; 146) 115), O8] O3 

Preference . 2:7 2-0 | 0-1 Nil 7°83 | 4-0 1-2 0:2 

Ordinary...| 16-8 9-2) 0-9 2-5] 49-3} 28-3] 13-5 2-8 
































Total..| 27-8! 16-4/ 1-0! 2-5]| 71-7| 43-3! 15:5/ 3:3 


Taste II1I—Anatysis or New Caprrau APPLICATIONS 


(Excluding Conversions) 


First Half-Years First Half-Years 

















Old Basis New Basis 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
¢ f ¢ £ 
British Govt. Loans... .| 502,677,000 | 765,970,500 | 502,677,000 | 765,970,500 
South African Mines .. .| Nil Nil } 227,500 | : Nil 
Other Mines .......... | Nil | 2,573,200 62,600 | 2,603,300 
Exploration, Financial .| Nil | Nil 19,100; ° N 
Breweries & Distilleries .| 99,000 | Nil $36,400 Nil 
Stores & Trading ......| Nii | Nil 1,250,000 Nil 
Estate & Land........ 142,400 Nil 142,400 19,000 
BUDE 2c ccccccsccces Nil Nil 116,100 Nil 
Iron, Coal, Steel, &c.... 201,900 93,200 201,900 | 343,200 
Elect. Light & Telegraph| Nil Nil 566,400 142,500 
Tramway & Omnibus .. Nil | Nil 754,500 Nil 
Motor Traction, &c. ...| Nil Nil 80,900 | Nil 
Gas and Water........ Nil | Nil 1,144,300 145,800 
Hotels, Theatres, &c. .. Nil | Nil 60,100 Nil 
Docks, Harbours and , 
Shipping ........... 22,500 Nil 530,600 Nil 
Manufacturing and Misc. 553,900 Nil | 10,436,200 55,200 
Total... .| 503,696,700 768,636,900 | 518,606,000 | 769,279,500 
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Callender’s Cable Results 


The reduction in profits of Callender’s Cable from 
£743,921 after taxation and National Insurance to a com~- 
parable figure of £700,555, in the year to December 31st 
last, appears to be due solely to the rise in tax liability. 
Unfortunately, the amount due in taxation last year is not 
disclosed, but it must have substantially exceeded the 
£230,000 provided in 1939. The total of expenses is reduced 
from £282,881 to £271,780 by the exclusion of National 
Insurance, and, with a rise of only £10,000 to £80,000 
in the depreciation provision, equity earnings are 
only some £56,000 lower at £279,275. The customary 
15 per cent dividend is covered by a rate of 
34.7, against 38.9 per cent, which exceeds the rate 
earned in 1938 by over 10. points. As in the previous 
year, uncertainty of outlook is stressed by the transfer of 
£125,000 to reserve for equalisation of dividends or for war 
contingencies. General reserve receives £6,538, which with 
the addition of £43,462, profit or sale of investments, brings 
the total of this fund to £1,300,000. The carry forward is 
consequently reduced from £398,369 to £377,518. The 
following table provides details of the trend of profits and 
allocations over the past three years :— 

Years to December 31, 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 
Way ba wins gaGie Kae a 723,307 989,157 700,555* 
Expenses, fees and pensions 274,695 282,881 271,780 
Taxation and N.D.C. ..... 75,000 230,000 li 
Beepweciation .......0665.. 60,000 70,000 80,000 
Debenture service ......... 13,500 13,500 13,500 
Preference dividends....... 56,000 56,000 56,000 
Ordinary Stock :— 
Ee aids ga ake aa % 244,112 336,776 279,275 
ee ee 168,587 168,587 168,587 
TE teaw aces taux 24-3 38-9 34-7 
kn RR 15 15 15 
War Contingencies ........ one 125,000 125,000 
NE i os oe bd bbe od wea 250,000 ae 6,538 
Carry forward ............ 390,548 398,369t 377,518 


* After Tax. t After £35,369 for A.R.P. 
The directors state that the company’s works have been 
fully occupied during the past year, and all the evidence goes 
to suggest that the volume of business handled has been 
very considerable. The balance-sheet shows a rise in 
debtors, including sums due on work in progress, from 
£1,352,874 to £1,779,613. Creditors, including taxation, are 
up rather‘more steeply from £1,290,876 to £1,835,786. There 
is a jump in stocks from £499,804 to £878,348, while ex- 
penditure on uncompleted work is some £77,000 higher at 
£427,446. Excluding investments, which are slightly higher 
on the year, the excess of floating assets over near liabilities 
is increased from £1,057,956 to £1,180,446. The accounts 
generally suggest that progress has been satisfactory last 
year, and that the increasing burden of taxation will for 
some years to come leave a generous margin for the 
ordinary dividend. The £1 ordinary stock at 65s. ex divi- 
dend offers a yield of £4 12s. 3d. per cent. 
*« . ” 


John Summers’ Setback 


The decline in total profits of John Summers for the 
calendar year 1940 from £888,360 to £558,388—in both 
cases after depreciation and general expenses—is highly dis- 
appointing. Despite the fact that tax provision, after deduc- 
tion of a recoverable sum estimated at £107,000, amounts 
only to £158,905, against £302,162, the surplus available for 
dividends, after £30,000 against nil for War Damage Insur- 
ance, has fallen from £528,464 to £264,856. Thus, the 
dividend on “A” ordinary capital, which is reduced from 
8} to 6 per cent, is covered by an earned rate of 9.75 against 
13.5 per cent, while the “ B” ordinary dividend, cut from 44 
to 2 per cent, suffers a fall in the margin of earnings from 
14.6 to 7 per cent. General reserve receives only £100,000 
against £400,000, leaving the carry forward nearly £25,000 
higher at £156,277. Net consolidated profits, before tax, are 
down from £953,812 to £590,688, while net tax liability is 
estimated at £246,973 against £452,567. In addition to 
maintenance of plant and machinery out of revenue, pro- 
vision for depreciation of £343,337 against £258,152 is made 
in the combined accounts. The setback is probably to 
be explained by the difficulty of adapting the 
Products of its highly specialised plant to the demands 
of wartime production. There may also have been some 
shortage of raw materials, but the consolidated statement 
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shows that stocks as a whole rose from £1,448,851 to 
£2,316,899. Total fixed assets, at £6,933,980, against 
£6,775,619, are covered by retained profits of £1,980,249. 
The rise in creditors, from £1,510,432 to £2,145,799, is sub- 
stantially in excess of that in debtors from £1,564,148 to 
£1,837,849. Total cash holdings, moreover, are down from 
£947,795 to £418,800, but thanks to the rise in stocks, the 
surplus of liquid assets over current liabilities for the group 
as a whole is virtually stable at £2,288,000. The {1 “A” 
ordinary stock, in which United Steel Companies have a 
substantial interest, both directly and by the exercise of an 
option for seven years from February, 1939, on the holding 
of Bankers’ Industrial Development Company, stands at 
16s. 10}d. ex dividend, at which it offers a yield of £6 8s. per 
cent. 
* * * 


Distillers’ Accounts 


The full accounts of Distillers for the year to May 15, 
1941—the preliminary statement was discussed in The 
Economist of July sth—show a decline in profits after 
taxation and administration expenses from {2,441,253 to 
£2,122,390. The rise in the allocation to fire insurance 
from £100,000 to £225,000 is partially compensated by 
the absence of any provision for superannuation and 
provident fund, which received £100,000 in the previous 
year. Consequently, as was estimated, the setback to 
equity earnings is moderate, being in fact a decline from 
£2,149,641 to £1,814,986. Allowing for the higher standard 
rate of tax, the rate of earnings, and the cover for the 
total distribution on ordinary capital, maintained at 16} per 
cent, is raised from 22.6 to 22.9 per cent. 

Years to May 15, 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ g 
Ee es ae ee 2,493,731 2,441,253 2,122,390 
Fees and Superannuation... . 111,529 112,412 11,454 
Dive IMGUrpenoe ...cccccsecs 150,000 100,000 225,000 
Preference dividend ........ 95,700 79,200 70,950 
Ordinary Stock :— 
SE CP cic dine ea aw Raeeid 2,136,502 2,149,641 1,814,986 
ee eee 1,743,963 1,543,508 1,286,256 
oe i ee 27-6 22-6 22 -9 
NE TE 6 aid wip we eelate $22 16} 16} 
SS «4 be errs edaves 400,000 476,385 600,000 
Carey forward ..c.cccccsuse 436,898 *537,272 544,139 


t And 40 per cent. capital bonus. 
* After new issue expenses of £29,374. 
ft Including £78,137 over-provided for dividends in 1939. 


It is a weakness of the accounts that there is no con- 
solidated balance sheet nor any clue as to the size of the 
depreciation provision, although the directors state that 
an adequate contribution has been allocated from profits. 
The Government restriction on distilling forced the tem- 
porary closure of the concern’s grain and malt distilleries, 
and there is little doubt that this factor is partially respon- 
sible for the setback in profits. Higher taxation and rising 
production costs have, of course, also contributed sub- 
stantially to the difficulty of maintaining net income last 
year. The balance sheet value of stocks is up from £837,262 
to £928,002, but there is some doubt whether this increase 
indicates more than the rise in the price level during the 
past year. Investments, including British Government 
securities, have risen from £7,378,632 to £11,018,076, an 
increase which has been largely financed by a reduction in 
cash from £7,471,258 to £4,854,988. Total reserves stand 
at £4,075,000 against £3,250,000 a year ago. The {1 
unit, at 65s. 3d. ex dividend, yields £4 19s. 8d. per 
cent. 
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Clan Line Accounts 


The full accounts of Clan Line for the calendar year, 
1940, do not add very substantially to the information pro- 
vided in the preliminary statement which was discussed in 
The Economist of July 5, 1941. It is clear that higher taxa- 
tion is responsible for much of the fall in profits, struck 
after tax, from £593,021 to £540,953, but it is still unclear 
why the company’s experience under the terms of the 
Government requisition agreement should have been less 
profitable than that of the average shipping line. The chair- 
man, Lt.Commander Sir August B. T. Cayzer, states, in his 
speech circulated with the report, that the major part of 
the year’s profit was earned before the requisition scheme 
came into operation and that there is little hope that earn- 
ings can be maintained in the current year. After providing 
the normal £7,500 for capital redemption reserve, equity 
earnings declined from £146,211 to £115,085, providing a 
cover of 35.7 per cent against 37.5 per cent for the cus- 
tomary 20 per cent dividend. Pensions fund received 
£50,000 against £25,000, but nothing, against £50,000 in 
1939, iS put to general reserve. The carry forward is 
some £490 higher at £89,972. The balance sheet value of 
fleet is down from £3,909,000 to £3,148,000, a decline for 
which enemy action is partly responsible. Against this total 
the company holds reserves of £1,938,500 including 
£193,000 on Government tonnage replacement account, 
blocked until the end of the war, and excluding capital 
redemption reserve. Elsewhere, the balance sheet shows 
little significant change. The total at cost of the company’s 
holdings of Government securities, at £1,127,312 is slightly 
below the market value of £1,135,423. The £1 ordinary 
stock, at 92s. 6d. ex dividend, offers the normal yield of 
just over £4 6s. 6d. per cent. 


THE STOCK 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 
WITH sentiment well maintained in the 


price changes on 
favour of holders. 
LMS ordinary 
were up 4, but 
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London Tin Corporation 


The results of London Tin Corporation for the year 
to April 30 last were the most satisfactory of the last 
decade. Total earnings jumped from £257,748 to 
£377,981, £174,966 of the increase being due to higher 
dividend receipts, while net profits on investments declined 
from £70,204 to £8,088. With no significant change in 
charges against profits, equity earnings are some £120,000 
higher at £358,898, representing a rate of 9.9 against 6.6 
per cent. The directors have wisely refrained from raising 
the 7 per cent. dividend, and £150,000 of the surplus js 
allocated to investment reserve. The carry forward, after 
the addition of £12,663 adjustment of income-tax included 
in the balance brought forward from 1939-40 and £49,212, 
being the net amount of income-tax recoverable last year, 
is increased from £153,363 to £170,860. The substantial 
improvement in the profit position is due in part to the 
rise in the average rate of the quota during the financial 
year of the holding company from 98} to 1214 per cent. The 
Corporation has also benefited from the higher cash price 
of standard tin, which rose from a London average of 
£226 per ton in 1939 to £257 in 1940 and £263 in the 
Corporation’s financial year to April 30 last. The balance- 
sheet shows a decline in investments, at or under cost, 
from £3,341,933 to £3,109,998, for which the liquidation 
of the subsidiary company, Southern Siamese Tin Dredg- 
ing, and the sale of part of the holding in Lower Perak Tin 
Dredging are mainly responsible. The value, at or under 
cost, of quoted securities, at £2,376,264, compares with a 
market value of £2,276,632. Loans to subsidiary com- 
panies are up from £278,500 to £399,000, and cash holdings 
from £402,318 to £537,287. The 4s. ordinary shares, at 
3s. 43d. ex dividend, yield £8 ss. 11d. per cent. 


EXCHANGES 


The home rail market was quiet but rises were secured by Turner Newall, 
the whole were in r 
Before the week-end 
and Southern deferred 
GWR 5 per cent ad 


Levers, Dunlop, Imperial Chemical, 
Tate & Lyle and Boots among others. 





markets through the continued Russian 
resistance and the new U.S. move in 
Iceland, gilt-edged issues continued to 
dominate all sections. The early part of 
the week also witnessed a considerable 
broadening of interest, and investors 
appear to be turning to leading equities 
in their search for better yields. Con- 
sequently all sections, particularly the 
industrial, have experienced small upward 
changes over a large number of shares, 
although the volume of actual business 
cannot be described as large. In later 
dealings the oil market became extremely 


buoyant. 
y * 


Business in the gilt-edged market has 
not been on so large a scale as of late, 
but supply of stock was reduced and 
prices before the week-end showed in- 
creases in 4 per cent Consols, 3} per 
cent Conversion, and Victory Bonds, 
while 4 per cent Funding eased. Mon- 
day’s business provided increases in 4a 
long list of securities, including 2} per 
cent Consols with a rise of {4 and Local 
Loans, which advanced %. Irish Land 
were prominent with a rise of 2 points, 
while 3 per cent India Loan rose }. On 
Tuesday, business was smaller, but Local 
Loans were up 3, while 2} per cent 
Consols added i, this rise being continued 
next day. 

. 

Before the week-end, the feature of the 
foreign bond market was the general 
decline in Japanese issues, with 5 per 
cent 1907, 6 per cent 1924, and 5} per 
cent Conversion loans down 1} points. 
On Tuesday a slight recovery set in but 
it was limited to 4 point rises in 4 per 
cent 1910, § per cent 1907 and 6 per 
cent 1924 loans. After losing a point 
before the week-end the Chinese 1913 
Ss per cent loan _Tecovered 2 points on 
Tuesday. Brazilian issues were promi- 
nent and changes after the week-end 
were in favour of holders. In European 
bonds Spanish 4 per cent lost a point 
before the week-end, while on Monday 
both German Potash bonds rose a point, 
and Austrian 44 ver cent added }. 


guaranteed lost 3, while LNE 3 per cent 
Debentures were up the same amount. 
On the same day, London Transport 
“C” added 4. The market opened well 
on Monday, LMS ordinary put on ?, 
Southern deferred and GWR ordinary 
4 each. The following day witnessed a 
strong upward tendency in all sections 
and small price increases were general. 
Canadian Pacific were a good feature, the 
ordinary shares rising ; on the week, 
while Argentine stocks were in demand 
early in the week. 
* 

Interest in the industrial market was 
considerable, though the volume of busi- 
ness was not large. Both before and after 
the week-end Bank shares, particularly 
home issues, were prominent with small 
rises, while insurance shares also moved 
in sympathy with the gilt-edged market. 
Breweries were strong, chief movements 
being a rise of Is. in Watney deferred 
on Friday, accompanied by rises in 
Charrington, Benskin, Ind Coope and 
Meux. Iron and steel issues partici- 
pated in the general upward movement, 
gains of a few pence being obtained by 
Guest Keen, J. Brown, Hadfields, 
Bolsover and Wm. Cory. Electrical 
equipment shares were firm, GEC and 
Siemens improved a few pence on Mon- 
day, while Cable & Wireless ordinary 
were weak before the week-end, but rose 
2 points on Tuesday. In motor shares, 
Morris and Raleigh Cycle Holdings were 
strong before the week-end, while slight 
increases were registered early in the week 
by Rolls Royce, Tilling, Morris and Rover. 
Stores were a good feature, outstanding 
being Woolworths with a rise of Is. 6d. 
on Monday followed by a further jump 
of 1s. 3d. the following day. In the 
same period Marks & Spencers added 
1s. 6d. After closing steadily at the 
week-end, textiles took part in the 
general revival on Monday, but later 
Patons and Baldwins lost §s. on the divi- 
dend cut. Among _ tobacco _ shares 
Imps were prominent, while on Tuesday 
B.A.T. went up ys. In miscellaneous 
issues, Emmies were a good feature, while 


The kaffir market was quiet before the 
week-end, but Blyvoors, Libanon, Ven- 
terspost, West Wit. Areas and Western 
Reefs were all slightly up. On Monday 
further gains were obtained by W. Reefs 
and Blyvoors while Durban Deep, 
Sallies and Marievale were also in 
demand in the early part of *the week. 
Oil issues were firm after the week-end, 
Anglo-Iranian rising ;, on Tuesday 
while on the same day Shell and Burmah 
both added »4. The rubber market was 
quiet and changes were few and slight. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. 
Total Corres. 
1941. Bargains Day 
in S.E. 1940, 


Security Indices, 


30 Ord. |20* Fixed. 


List. shares.* Int.t 

July 3 ... 2,533 3,135 72.€ 129.2 
o» 4 2,638 3,218 72.7 129.3 
o @ 3,344 3,487 73.2 129.5 
aden 2,863 2,918 73.7 129.7 

9 2,961 2,863 74.2 129.8 





* July 1, 1935 — 100, t¢ 1928 = 100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941; highest, 74.2 (July 9); lowest, 66.8 
(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest, 129.8 
(July 9); lowest, 126.1 (Jan, 2). 


New York 


BusINESS on Wall Street was slow to 
recover from the holiday influences in- 
duced by the keeping of Independence 
Day. Turnover fell to a low level before 
the week-end, but the strength of Russian 
resistance inspired an underlying firm- 
ness and prices closed fractionally up i 
a number of groups, including steel, oil, 
aircraft and copper. In the current 
week, highly selective buying has been 
the chief feature of business. On Tues- 
day, heavy sales were well absorbed and 
steel issues continued to make modest 
progress. In midweek, early gains were 
not held and prices moved irregularly. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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> in Changes in Supply Machinery confusion created by the lack of delineation of the functions 
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Child’s unlined mackintosh or mackintosh cape, 
not over 42 inches long, at retail price not 


exceeding 7s. 
3 coupons...... Unlined macintosh or macintosh cape not over 
42 inches long, price not exceeding 10s. 
Woven cotton blouse. 
Small boys’ white or cream trousers, not over 
30-inch waist. 
White or cream shorts. 

4 coupons...... Women’s and girls’ non-woollen slacks other 
than those of heavily corded cloth. 

Men’s short-sleeved shirt, with collar attached, 
of knitted material or terry towelling. 
§ coupons...... Men’s or boys’ white or cream trousers over 
30-inch waist. 
Women’s unlined summer coat or jacket of wool 
georgette, cotton, silk, rayon or linen. 
Frock of cotton, silk, rayon or linen (other 
than evening frock), in white, or light plain 
colour, or in a combination of two or more 
printed or woven colours. 

Beach gown of terry towelling. 

8 coupons...... Beach playsuit of three or more pieces of iden- 
tical non-woollen material sold together, no 
one piece to be a frock. 

This new scale seems nicely calculated to give just the 
necessary encouragement to intelligent summer purchases 
without provoking unnecessary buying. 


* * * 


Unemployed Mineworkers 


The Government is supplementing its efforts to per- 
suade miners to return from munition factories and other 
civilian employment to the coalfields by a measure of 
coercion in the treatment of wholly unemployed mine- 
workers. This problem has been under consideration by the 
industry, the Minister of Labour and National Service, and 

‘the Secretary for Mines for some time past, and panels have 
been appointed to discover the physical condition of these 
men and their fitness for re-employment in the industry or 
in some other occupation. The Mines Department has 
decided that in present circumstances it is essential that 
employment in the mines should be found for all unem- 
ployed men registered in mining occupations, and in a 
communication to the Chairman of the District Coal Pro- 
duction Committees, it has suggested that in the allotments 
of these men they should “ work as a rule on the basis of 
allotting men who form, so to speak, difficult cases, to pits 
in the district employing 250 men or over on a percentage 
calculated by reference to the number of men who are 
difficult to place in relation to total existing personnel, allow- 
ance being made to pits who have voluntarily accepted such 
men.” It is stressed that it is the patriotic duty of colliery 
owners to employ a fair proportion of these unemployed, and 
it is also pointed out that any failure to allot unemployed 
workers who are fit for further work to the mines in the 
districts immediately concerned “may have serious effects in 
securing the return of mineworkers from other industries to 
which they have migrated,” as “the Minister of Labour and 
National Service regards it as a primary condition of the 
return of such men that all the present unemployed should 
be absorbed.” Copies of the Department’s letter to the 
District Production Committees have been sent to all colliery 
owners in Great Britain employing 250 men and over, and 
in a covering letter the Secretary for Mines expresses his 
confidence that in the majority of cases he can rely on their 
wholehearted co-operation. It remains to be seen how far 
such action will help to solve the problem of the continued 
existence of a considerable body of unemployed miners in 
face of the acute shortage of suitable labour. But the Pro- 
duction Committees are told that “in the event of colliery 
owners refusing to comply with a reasonable request for the 
re-employment of unemployed workers made to them by the 
District Coal Production Committees, the Secretary for 
Mines is prepared, on report being made to him, to consider 
the exercise of compulsory powers with a view to securing 
compliance.” 


x * * 


Decline in Retail Sales in May . 


The average daily value of retail sales in May, as re- 
corded by the Bank of England from the returns of a large 
number of shops, showed a reduction of 3.5 per cent com- 
pared with the figure for the corresponding month in 1940. 
Sales of food were 4.8 per cent lower and those of other 
merchandise 2.4 per cent lower, than a year ago. With the 
exception of piece-goods, boots and shoes, and sports and 
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travel goods, the turnover in all the non-food items separ- 
ately listed in the returns, showed a decline. So far as the 
geographical distribution of sales is concerned, there was 
a decline, on the year, in central and suburban London and 
in the south of England, and a slight increase in the other 
districts. The value, at cost, of retailers’ stocks at the end 
of May was 8.1 per cent greater than a year earlier in the 
case of foodstuffs and 5.8 per cent greater in other mer- 
chandise. In the absence of a suitable price index it is 
difficult to estimate how far the reduction in average daily 
sales in May was due to the rise in prices and the decline in 
the volume of turnover, respectively. But such evidence as 
there is on price movements suggests that the decline in 
the volume of sales has been appreciable compared with a 
year ago. 


* * * 


Imported Canned Meats Control 


An addition has been made to the list of canned goods 
whose prices are subject to the control of the Ministry of 
Food. A schedule of prices of imported canned meats and 
canned meat products has been issued, with effect from 
July 28th, as follows :— 


On Sale On Sale On Sale 
by the by by 
Importer Wholesale Retail 
per lb. per lb. per lb. 
s. d. 8. d. 8. d, 


Description 


Corned beef and mutton, boiled 


PN) dik G Ripdines owhesaws — 1 04 1 4 
Ox tongues ............0005. 2 92 3 0} 3 6 
EE. 96k wid wale WO o 460d a 1 93 1 11} 2 3 

pertin pertin per tin 

 * s. d. 8. d. 
Lamb’s tongues (12-oz. tins) .. 1 4 1 53 1 9 
*Australian minced meat loaf 

SMONED ova ccncacacense 1h 8} 10 
Australian or New Zealand 

Canned Rabbit :— _- 

(a) 2-lb. tins, including bone 1 11 2 it 26 

(ob) 1-lb. ,, = * 1 i 1 2} 1 

(c) 1-lb. ,, boneless ..... 1 5 1 63 1 10 
Eire stewed steak (16-o0z. tins) 1 23 1 33 1 6 


Eire ready or prepared meals 
FERP MNND 0 0504900000000 Tt 10 11} 
* Including all Australian canned meats containing cereals. 
t No special price prescribed, but not to exceed 10d. 


Corned beef, corned mutton and boiled mutton are at pre- 
sent to be kept in reserve to meet deficiencies in the carcase 
meat ration. Other varieties will be distributed through 
the normal trade channels and will be coupon-free. It is 
stated that in future licences will be issued only for 
varieties and packs included in the schedule. The Ministry 
is to requisition all imported canned foodstuffs for human 
consumption containing more than 25 per cent. by weight 
of meat, including edible offals, poultry and game, by an 
amendment to the Imported Canned Meat (Requisitioning) 
Order, which came into force on July 7th. 


* x * 


Dearer Kerosene 


An advance of 3d. a gallon in the wholesale price of 
kerosene (paraffin oil) was announced by the Petroleum 
Board on Tuesday last. As usual, the Board gave no reasons 
for making the change—and the only apparent reason is 
the recent increase in demand. Alhough the world market 
price of most petroleum products has been steadily rising 
since the beginning of the year, kerosene has been unaffected 
by this upward movement and is, in fact, slightly cheaper 
on the Gulf market than it was in September, 1940, when 
the British price was last raised. Consumption of kerosene, 
which is used for lighting, heating and cooking in rural dis- 
tricts, and as a fuel for agricultural tractors, has lately been 
showing a marked expansion in consequence of the move- 
ment of population out of the towns and of the greatly 
increased use of tractors on the land. Because it is used 
for these essential purposes the demand for kerosene is 
very “inelastic.” The rise in prices may therefore do but 
little to relieve the tight supply position. The wholesale 
price of “ pool” burning oil now ranges from 113d, a gallon 
in England and Wales to 1s. 17d. a gallon in the remote 
parts of the British Isles; that of “ pool” vaporising oil (for 
tractor use) ranges from Is. to 1s. 2d. a gallon. 


For Commodity and Industry News, see page 60. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


SIR ALAN SYKES’S REVIEW 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of Bleaechers’ 
Association, Limited, was held at the registered office, Blackfriars 
House, Manchester, on the 4th instant. 

Sir Alan Sykes, Bt. (the chairman), presided. In proposing 
the motion for the adoption of the report and accounts, Sir Alan 
said : — 

You will appreciate that under the conditions prevailing in 
these exceptional times my remarks must necessarily be restricted 
and mainly concerned with the accounts which are presented for 
your approval. 

But before dealing with the accounts, I should like to refer to 
the appointment of Mr. Charles Schwabe Parker to the Board—an 
appointment which you will be asked to confirm at a later stage 
of this meeting. Mr. Schwabe Parker has, for may years, been 
in charge of one of the association’s most important branches 
and under his management that works has established a reputation 
for the quality of its products that places it right in the front rank. 

Your directors believe that under the changed conditions 
which will confront the cotton industry of this country in the 
future, we shall have to rely more and more upon the production 
of specialised finishes and less upon the type of work upon which 
the bulk trade of the industry has been built up. That means that 
we must rely more and more upon scientific research, and it is by 
his specialisation in this field that Mr. Schwabe Parker has made 
such a success of the works which he controls. We have invited 
him, therefore, to join the board in the capacity of director in 
charge of research. Our existing research organisation, which is 
occupied more with the day-by-day problems relating to the pro- 
duction and development of our present output, will continue 
under the control of our chief research chemist, but Mr. Parker, 
whilst maintaining a close liaison with this organisation, will 
cover a wider field. 

Two members of the board, Captain A. M. Hamilton and 
Captain C. H. V. Elliott are serving with His Majesty’s Forces 
and, therefore, are not with us to-day. Eleven other officials of 
the association who were occupying responsible managerial or 
administrative positions are also on service. We should like to 
record our appreciation of the services which are being given to 
the country by those to whom I have referred, as well as by the 
hundreds of our employees who are serving either with the 
forces or on whole-time civil defence. 


BALANCE SHEET 


If you will now turn to the balance sheet, there are one or 
two changes in the figures in comparison with last year which 
I should like to explain. 

The first item on the assets side—land, buildings, plant and 
machinery, etc.—is reduced by the amount standing to the 
ctedit of the depreciation and obsolescence fund, which itself has 
been augmented by the usual sum of £140,000 charged against 
the profit and loss account for the year. The amount charged to 
the depreciation and obsolescence fund before making this deduc- 
tion is £211,068, and this represents the outlay during the year 
on renewals, together with a further sum which has been written 
off the value of the assets of certain closed works. 

This transaction, which does not affect the net value of the 
assets appearing in the balance sheet, is a continuation of the 
policy which your directors have followed whenever the oppor- 
tunity has occurred of adjusting the capital value of those assets, 
which, through the contraction of trade, have ceased to be produc- 
tive and for which, in part, the depreciation and obsolescence 
fund is provided. The net value of land, buildings, etc., appears 
in the balance sheet at £6,944,940, which is about £140,000 less 
than last year. 

The value of shares in subsidiary companies at £1,325,314 
shows no change in comparison with last year’s balance sheet, 
but advances to subsidiary companies are about £180,000 higher 
at £1,057,387. The increase in this item—which represents the 
working capital employed by our branches—is primarily due to 


the higher prices we have had to pay for the commodities which 
we use. 

The small item of stock on hand is slightly lower than the 
figure in last year’s balance sheet and sundry debtors at £108,225 
are also lower. 

Cash with bankers amounts to £184,183—about £88,000 more 
than last year, and investments at £757,146 are about £167,000 
higher. The increase in these two items reflects the larger trading 
profit we have made, but of which so much is absorbed by taxa- 
tion. The necessity for meeting these heavy taxation payments 
when due requires that we should carry much larger liquid 
resources than would be necessary under more normal conditions, 
and the largest item in the increase in investments is our holding 
of Treasury bills as a temporary investment of cash that will 
ultimately find a more permanent home with the Exchequer. 

On the liabilities side of the balance sheet there are only three 
changes of any importance to which I need refer. 

The item trade creditors and provisional accounts is nearly 
£235,000 more than last year, and this is almost entirely due to 
the provisions which we have had to make for increased taxation. 


WAR DAMAGE PROVISION 


There is a further provision of £100,000 for insurance premiums 
under the War Damage Act, 1941, and I shall refer to this again 
in dealing with the profit and loss account. 

The balance of the latter account brought forward after pay- 
ment of the three months’ dividend on the preference stock last 
year was £149,691, and it will perhaps be easier for you to follow 
my subsequent remarks if you will turn to the front page of the 
accounts. 

The balance of trading profit available for the year after pro- 
viding for taxation amounts to £338,407—an increase of £45,000 
over the corresponding figure last year. The charges for directors’ 
fees, depreciation and debenture interest show no material change, 
and the increase of £45,000 is reflected in the net profit of 
£94,678, compared with £49,721 last year. 

We thus have available, with the amount brought forward from 
the previous accounts, a total of £244,369, and your directors 
recommend a payment of six months’ dividend on the preference 
stock in respect of the period April Ist, 1934, to September 30th, 
1934, which will absorb the greater part of the net profit for the 
year and leave a balance of £175,963. Out of this balance, 
provision must be made for the payment of the insurance pre- 
miums due under the War Damage Act, 1941. 

Although the Act prescribes that these premiums “shall be 
treated for all purposes as outgoings of a capital nature,” they 
constitute an immediate call upon our liquid resources and, in 
effect, represent the conversion of a liquid asset into one which 
cannot be regarded as having a permanent capital value. We 
have, therefore, made provision for these payments by reducing 
the available balance of the profit and loss account and this leaves 
£75,963 to be carried forward to the next account. 


SERIOUS BURDENS 


It is hardly necessary for me to emphasise the serious depletion 
of profits by the very heavy provisions that we now have to make, 
both in respect of taxation and war damage insurance, and I 
should like to stress again the remarks which I made in addressing 
you last year on this subject. The burden is especially severe in 
the case of companies like our own where the standards for the 
ascertainment of liability to excess profits tax relate to years in 
which our trade was abnormally depressed, and I sincerely hope 
that we shall be able to secure a revision in our standard which 
will render the burden less onerous. The relief which it is 
proposed to afford by the deferred return of a portion of the tax 
for expenditure upon approved purposes is welcome, but it does 
nothing to remedy the obvious injustice of depriving shareholders 
of any participation in the increase in profits of the company 
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and strangling the undertaking by the accumulation of arrears of 
liabilities carrying preferential rights. 

You will readily understand that for obvious reasons I am not at 
liberty to say anything of the contribution which the association 
is making to the national war effort, but I can assure you that 
we are doing everything within our power to help the Govern- 
ment in this supreme test of national unity. 

Our contribution is not only direct and positive, but it also 
entails heavy sacrifices. The Government proposals for the 
concentration of industry will necessitate the closing of a number 
of our works, thus releasing labour and space for vital war needs. 
This cannot be other than serious in its immediate and ultimate 
effect upon the association, especially having regard to the exten- 
sive concentration which we have carried out voluntarily during 
the past 10 or 15 years to balance the contraction in the volume 
of trade. 

These measures will add to the burden of redundant plant with 
which we, and other sections of the cotton industry, have been 
saddled by the pre-war loss of so much of the export trade. They 
will increase substantially the magnitude of the problem which 
we were facing at the outbreak of war and which we shall have to 
face again and solve before we can establish our trade upon a 
sound foundation. 


APPRECIATION 


Before closing my speech I should like, on own behalf 
and also, I feel sure, on behalf of all present, to record our 
warm appreciation of the efforts which have been put forward 
by everyone concerned, not only in the management, but also 
in the execution of the varied types of work carried out under 
the auspices of this association. I believe that you would wish 
me specially to emphasise our indebtedness to the managing 
directors, upon whose shoulders the main burden and responsi- 
bility must necessarily fall. The year has been a_ particularly 
difficult one and has imposed a great strain upon all concerned. To 
one and all on your behalf I say “Thank you.” 

The resolution approving the report and accounts was moved 
by the chairman, seconded by Sir William Clare Lees, Bt., and 
carried. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and Messrs. Jones, Crewd- 
son and Youatt and Messrs. P. and J. Kevan were reappointed 
joint auditors. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Sir Alan Sykes, 
Bt., for presiding, proposed by Mr. E. R. Clark and carried 


unanimously. 


WM. CORY & SON, LIMITED 
EFFECT OF WAR CONDITIONS 


Sir Arthur Cory-Wright Bart., chairman of the company, 
presiding on roth instant at the forty-fifth annual general 
meeting of Wm. Cory & Son, Ltd., said that there was a net 
profit of £703,739, a decrease of some £53,000 as compared with 
the previous year. After transfer of £150,000 to investment 
reserve and payment of the final dividend of 15 per cent. on the 
ordinary and employees’ stock, making 20 per cent. for the year, a 
balance of £1,044,677 remained to be carried forward. 

The business of the company was considerably affected by war- 
time conditions both at home and abroad, as the National Emer- 
gency had brought about close control and far-reaching restric- 
tions to which they had cheerfully submitted. Every effort had 
been exerted to meet fresh problems as they arose, and the exten- 
sive organisation and exceptional facilities which they possessed 
had been successfully employed. 

In the coal exporting section, the company had experienced a 
steady diminution of business owing to the closing of many 
markets and the difficulties arising in production and exporting 
of coal. They had, however, concentrated their efforts on these 
alternative areas of coal production which had a geographical 
situation suitable to meet the needs of consumers who were 
deprived of adequate supplies from this country. 

The vessels of the fleet had been engaged exclusively in coastal 
traffic under controlled rates of freight, and the time occupied in 
voyages had varied considerably from month to month, irregu- 
larity having been caused by war conditions at sea, and altering 
conditions in the districts in which coal had been available. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED DENTAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of the Amalgamated 
Dental Co., Ltd. (formerly Claudius Ash, Sons & Co., Ltd., and 
De Trey & Co., Ltd.), will be held on July 18th in London, 

The following is the statement by the chairman (Mr. E. Russel] 
Polden) circulated with the report and accounts : — 

Our company, in common experience, has had to contend with 
many difficulties arising from the present distressing circum. 
stances. The accounts evidence that the efforts made to over. 
come them have produced results which show some improvement 
in trading and enable the directors to recommend payment of a 
dividend on the deferred ordinary stock. 

I do not propose and I am sure that members will not expect 
me to make any attempt to forecast the future as affecting our 
company. My statement must, therefore, necessarily be brief. | 
can but assure the members that all that can be done to maintain 
and to improve the activities of our business is being and will 
continue to be done, and so endeavour to overcome obstacles as 
hey arise from day to day. 

The profit from trading, etc., is £192,153, against £163,668, an 
improvement of £28,485. The balance standing to profit and loss 
account, after providing for taxation and the dividend of 5} per 
cent., less tax, paid on the preference stock, available for appro- 
priation is £119,308, against £86,148. The full dividend of 8 per 
(4 per cent. of which was paid on June 3oth last), 
absorbs £59,386, and the dividend of § per cent., less tax, on the 
deferred ordinary stock requires £10,000, leaving to be carried 
forward £49,922, against £26,762 brought in, an 
(23,161. 

I have much pleasure in making a well-merited reference to the 
untiring devotion to work and loyalty by the management and staff 
very strenuous times. 


cent. less tax 


increase of 


HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of Harland and Wolf, 
Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, at the Grand Central Hotel, 


Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


Mr. F. E. Rebbeck, D.L., J.P., chairman of the company, 
presided. 
The Secretary (Mr. A. T. Marshall) having read the notice 


convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The chairman intimated that in accordance with the notification 


to shareholders issued with the directors’ report for obvious 


reasons it would be impossible for him to make his usual speech 
activities. He 


covering the firm’s therefore formally moved the 


adoption of the report and accounts. 


Mr. John Craig seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr. Charles Payne and Mr. H. P. 
Harland, were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs. Price, Water- 


house & Co., were reappointed. 


ECONOMIST BINDING CASES 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist 
are still available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal contrivances so that 
each issue can be bound in an instant for permanent reference. 


Bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 
Price 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 6s. 6d.) 


from 


THE ECONOMIST 


BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, W.C.2. 
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UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT AND PROFITS 


RUBBER 


INDUSTRY AND THE WAR EFFORT 


SIR JOHN HAY’S REVIEW 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of the United Sua 
Betong Rubber Estates, Ltd., was held on 8th July at 19, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C., Sir John Hay (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The chairman said: The great struggle in which we are now 
engaged, with its daily recurring events with ail that they portend 
to every one of us, overshadows all other interests. It is with a 
consciousness of that fact that I now propose on this occasion to 
review only very briefly the company’s affairs. 

Sir John pointed out that the company’s output of rubber and 
profits for the year under review were the largest in its history, 
but that the benefits to stockholders were not to be measured by 
the extent of the profits. The chief beneficiary was the public 
revenue. The company’s estimated accumulated liability for taxes 
exceeded £200,000, and out of a net profit of approximately 
{300,000 the net amount to be distributed to stockholders would 
be little over £70,000. 

Reports received from all of the company’s estates were 
uniformly good, particular emphasis being laid on the growing 
strength of the company’s position through its replantings and 
new plantings. The improvement in its rubber producing capacity 
was being acknowledged in a steadily increasing assessment, which 
for 1941 was fixed at over 17,000,000 lbs. 

Sir John then spoke of matters of general interest to the industry 
as follows : — 


AMERICAN RUBBER SUPPLIES 


The first agreement with America for rubber supplies in volume 
sufficient to provide for the accumulation of a reserve stock and 
at the same time to meet current needs was concluded in June, 
1940. This was followed by a second agreement in the same year, 
and just before I left America in November last a provisional agree- 
ment was reached for a further increase in the reserve stock. This 
latter arrangement was subsequently adopted and formalised in 
March of this year. These three agreements provided in total for 
the eventual accumulation of a reserve stock of 430,000 tons. In 
this way America’s policy in the matter of rubber supplies both for 
defence and industrial purposes was gradually unfolded and her 
needs clearly defined. Without this open declaration of policy, 
expressed as far as was practicable in terms of a definite tonnage 
for delivery in specified times, it would hardly have been possible 
for the I.R.R.C. to have performed satisfactorily its task of regu- 
lating world supplies of rubber to known demands, nor to have 
won so the willing and understanding co-operation of 
producers in providing for abnormal requirements 


readily 


THE. EXPORT POSITION 


As you know, permitted exports during this year have, for the 
first time in the history of the regulation scheme, been at the rate 
of 100 per cent. At the time of preparing these remarks the figures 
for June are not available, but taking the six months December, 
1940-May, 1941, the amount of permitted exports was equivalent 
t0 over 800,000 tons—or nearly double the quantity permitted in 
the last corresponding pre-war period. Due to adverse 
influences and, in a lesser degree, to some labour unsettlement in 
Certain of the territories where European supervision had been 
largely withdrawn for training in defence duties, actual exports fell 
below that figure, but, even so, as between the two periods men- 
fioned they were increased by no less than 300,000 tons. Having 
tegard to the growing and serious shortage of shipping, the hazards 
and uncertainties of overseas transport, and all the difficulties 
inseparable from a state of war—from the influence of which 
tubber producing territories are by nO means immune—such an 
crease in production and exports to a figure which exceeds any- 
thing hitherto attained, is remarkable and is the measure of the 


seasonal 


co-operation which has been given so readily in fulfilment of the 
agreements, the terms of which have been generally accepted as 
being fair between the parties. 

In accordance with our agreements, all the rubber required con- 
tinues to be purchased in the open market within a stipulated price 
range, and the essential functions of the market and distributing 
intermediaries continue to be utilised and exercised by those who 
from long knowledge and experience are best qualified to do so. 
Our experience so far has confirmed the belief on which the agree- 
ments were based, namely, that these abnormal demands will be 
best satisfied by allowing supplies to flow along channels worn by 
long usage, rather than by resort to expedients which, however 
apparently simple and plausible, when put to the practical test 
invariably encounter unexpected difficulties and hindrances and in 
the end prove to be much less efficient. 


AMERICA'S RESERVE STOCKS 


Notwithstanding the great increase in exports to the extent which 
I have mentioned, the accumulation of America’s reserve stock has 
not proceeded at the rate anticipated. This is due primarily, but 
not solely, to an increase in American consumption well beyond 
what was estimated. As a corrective to this situation, America has 
announced her decision to take measures to restrict current con- 
sumption to the more normal figure of 600,000 tons per annum and 
thus set free a greater surplus for the more rapid accumulation of a 
reserve stock. Simultaneously, and as a natural consequence of 
that measure, it has been decided to centralise all purchases for 
America through the Rubber Reserve Company, and it is only for 
purchases made by the Reserve Company or its agent that export 
licences to America are now being granted. In more normal times 
this concentration of such great buying power might be regarded 
with some alarm, but these are by no means normal times, and 
since the purpose which the measure is designed to serve is none 
other than the more equitable distribution of supplies and the more 
rapid accumulation of stocks, the continuance of our ready co- 
operation is assured along lines which maintain unimpaired the 
essential functions of the market. 

This matter of rubber supplies to America is one of many 
transactions with that country which, in present circumstances, are 
fraught with tremendous consequences. We were never in doubt 
as to the side on which America’s sympathies lay; that sympathy, 
happily for us, has developed to a stage of material aid ever- 
increasing in volume and in power and expressed in ships and al 
the modern equipment of war. It is largely on the reliance of the 
continuance of that great and powerful aid that our hopes of victory 
are based. We as an industry have an opportunity of supplying 
to America one of the products now necessary for defence as well 
as for the conduct of modern war—an opportunity we should 
embrace readily. It is in this larger setting that we should view 
the matter of rubber supplies to America and, by the ready manner 
in which we discharge our obligations, and by our resourcefulness 
in overcoming any incidental difficulties that demonstrate 
our gratitude for their great and vital aid which becomes daily 


Al 


arise, 


more potent. 

This is the first time I have had occasion to speak to you since 
I returned from America, and I would like to take the opportunity 
of saying publicly how greatly I appreciated the sympathetic and 
understanding manner in which my representations were received. 
Since I returned to this country I have been the medium through 
which suggestions have been made and criticisms offered regarding 
operations under the agreements, and I need hardly say that these 
have been received in the same spirit of friendliness. 


SUPPLIES TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Almost simultaneously with America’s decision to centralise 
through one agency the buying of the whole of her rubber require- 
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ments, there has been put into operation in this country a similar 
measure under the designation of Rubber Control. From henceforth, 
therefore, for the world’s main requirements of rubber there will 
be only two buyers. One of the many functions of the London 
rubber market was to act as a distributing centre for the rubber 
requirements of Europe. Owing to the misfortunes of war, this 
function has for the time being ceased, whilst speculative business, 
permissible in peace time, is no longer appropriate to present war- 
time conditions and has been gradually eliminated. The weight of 
these losses has become increasingly felt, and in these circum- 
stances, and despite the fact that rubber control in this country 
relates only to a quantity of rubber which is a mere fraction of 
what America uses, it is not surprising that the decision to control 
and all that it implies is viewed with great apprehension in the 
London rubber market. It is appreciated that in the circumstances 
in which the appointment was made the chief function of the 
Rubber Controller must be to discourage all unnecessary trading 
and to bring rubber supplies in the most direct line from the 
producer to the consumer. None the less, this involves a great 
deal of hardship and loss which falls upon intermediaries who, in 
normal times, exercise a useful function and make their valuable 
contribution to the general trade of the country. That these 
problems should arise without any prior consideration for their 
treatment is but another example of the many distressing conse- 
quences of our piecemeal and departmentally-minded approach to 
war economy. Those who by present circumstances are deprived 
of their livelihood should not be left to the haphazards of war. 
Total war has its casualties in the field of commerce as well as on 


the field of battle. The former require treatment as well as the 
latter. 


THE WAR EFFORT 


The measures taken in relation to our own industry, as well as 
all other measures affecting industry as a whole, must be considered 
in their larger context and they can only be judged in relation to 
how they serve the supreme purpose, which is the successful prose- 
cution of the war. Our war effort, with its countless examples of 
courage, endurance, devotion and sacrifice, has in part been magnifi- 


COMMODITY AND 


WORLD visible tin stocks stood at 38,600 


tons on June 30th, a decrease of 2,177 Buyers 
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cent, but in other respects, even at this advanced stage, it stil] is 
inadequate and deficient. In the economic sphere, using that 
phrase in its widest sense, there has been a too evident lack of 
the vision to conceive and the courage to apply the measures thar 
are necessary for the effective mobilisation of our manpower and 
for the direction of our efforts towards our one overriding purpose, 

We contend against an enemy superlatively equipped by long 
years of preparation, endowed with exceptional powers of organisa. 
tion, possessed of high executive capacity expressed in swift and 
skilful action, and sustained by the fanatical devotion of a people 
whose numbers greatly outstrip ours. The fight against this 
formidable Power demands our utmost exertions, which can only 
be rendered fully effective by a thorough-going organisation which 
brings to bear in the proper place and in full measure the services 
of every one of us, inspired and sustained by a single-minded devo. 
tion to the State in this time of crisis. 

You will probably recall the closing passage of Shakespeare's 
“King John,” with its brave boast that:— 


“This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror,” 


but then there immediately follows this qualifying line: — 
“ But when it first did help to wound itself.” 


Any and every diversion from the war effort, neglect or ineff- 
ciency, are wounds on the body politic, weakening our resistance 
and leading to infirmity of purpose. In present circumstances, we 
can no longer have “ business as usual,” and whether in Govem- 
ment or in trade or commerce we must be prepared to abandon 
our peace-time practices and forego all activities other than those 
which contribute to the war effort. Immersed and engrossed in 
the performance of our daily peace-time tasks, we are often too 
apt to think of the immediate dangers to our own particular 
interests. We have to remind ourselves that far greater issues are 
involved, and it is only in so far as we make the sacrifices adequate 
to safeguard our security and liberty that our more immediate and 
lesser interests can be preserved. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


NEWS 


places where they are most urgently 


that needed. 





tons from May 30th. It is thought that 
this is only a temporary drop, and due 
to the small shipment of 8,950 tons of 
Straits tin. Tin prices rose on Friday to 
£261-£261 5s. per ton for standard cash, 
presumably on the news that shipments 
of tin from the Straits were likely to be 
sent to Russia. The price was not main- 
tained, however, and by Wednesday it 
was £256 15s.-£257, which compares with 
£256 I0s.-I15s. per ton a week earlier. 
Wednesday’s price for three months’ tin 
was £260 I0s.-15s., which compares with 
£260 15s.-£261. The rubber market has 
been extremely quiet. Smoked sheet, 
spot, was quoted at 134d. per lb. on 
Tuesday. Pepper prices continue to 
rise: white Muntok, spot, was 14d. a Ib. 
on Tuesday and Lampong black was 83d., 
compared with 133d. and 8d. respectively 
a week before. 


Cotton from America.—The United 
States is to make available to this 
country, under the Lease and Lend Act, 
600,000 bales of cotton which will 
arrive here at the rate of 20,000 bales a 
month. The cotton will be drawn from 
the American Government’s stocks, not 
bought in the open market. The an- 
nouncement was well received by the 
trade as an indication of greater security 
about supplies. : 


Even before the announcement in- 
quiry in the market had broadened and 
more business was done in’ yarn and 
piece goods. Purchases for the Govern- 
ment have only been of moderate extent, 
but fair orders have been placed in 
essential goods for the Home Services. 
Export buying continues irregular, 
though rather more business has been 
put through in fine fabrics for the 
Dominions and the United States. 
Dyed fancies have been in request for 
Java, and a steady business has been 





more manufacturers have been prepared 
to sell. Yarn demand has continued 
active and some spinners have only been 
prepared to accept part of the business 


“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935 = 100) 


July July } July | July | July 

put before them. In some quarters the 3. ‘ 7. 8, 9. 
opinion is held that the Controller may 1941 | 1941 | 1941 1941 194 
widen spinners’ margins in the near wail 
future. Crove 107.0 | 107.0 | 107.4 | 108.1 1085 
i . ; § 7 70.3 170.0} 170.1 | 169 
Animal Glandular Products.—The Raw materials .| 170.0 | 170.3 | 170.0 | 170.1 | 169. 
manufacture for medicinal purposes of Complete Index. 134.9 | 135.0 135.1 | 135.6 1357 
glandular products from slaughtered Mar. | Aug. | July | Jun Suly 
animals is an industry new to_ this 31, | 31, 2 os oh 
country. It has been made possible by 1937*, 1939 | 1940 | 1 ol 
the reduction of slaughtering centres Grops ........| 147.9| 92.2| 107.8 | 108.5 | 1087 
since the war from about 16,000 to 800. Raw materials .| 207.3 | 122.9 | 168.6 171.7 1698 
The removal of the glands is an expert Complete Index . 175.1 | 106.4) 134.8 136. t 
pennies ont ame ot Shem entet be pet ~* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


into cold storage within fifteen minutes 
of slaughter. Notable progress has been 
made with pancreatic extracts from which 
insulin is obtained. The extension of this 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 


AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT 
COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO. 


BRITAIN 


Daily Average | Stks, 
by-product of slaughterhouses may prove Flales (ab 
a source of revenue, as it is to abattoirs a oo 
abroad. ser aati 

Food Control.—The Ministry of Food _!Mar.T Apr. May Mav 
announces that it is intended to con- : on as 
trol the prices of apples, plums and caneane Senemeienen bs 13.11 7.04-18.04088 
damsons, and the new season’s honey. Women’s Wear ........1¢ 10+ 7.8—~ 40——e 
Control prices have been announced for Men’s and Boys’ Wear. . . | 14.9) + 1.2— 4.7 s 
imported canned meats (see page 56), ees ssi Hye - at “155 
soft and curd cheese, producers’ prices erdware ...........-.\— 971-204— 76—@ 
for eggs, and the new jam prices. Biscuit Fancy departments ..... + 7.4)+24.5 1.7, + . 
manufacturers are to be licensed from peor ane Travel ...... oa oot 6. 4a 
August 4th. Arrangements have been ao Oe ee 
made to encourage domestic rabbit clubs, Non-food Merchandise. |— 2.1|+ 2.9— 2.44 58 
on the lines of pig clubs. Food and Perishables ...|— 2.1|+ 0.9— 4.34 8 

Control of Bus and Coach Sales.— "All departments .....(—~ 2114 1.7— 35+ @ 
The Minister of Transport has made an (b) By Districts 
Order under which it will be an offence, Sect c uas wl+ 9.7/+ 66+ 1.4/+.05 
as from July 7th, to acquire or dispose North-East... 20.0.0... {4+ 124+ 4.0'+ 15 +196 
of a registered omnibus or coach without North-West ........... + 27+ 4.0 oe 4 1a 
his authority. Unlike the regulation eee aes C, Waeee. +1 t Sat Sa. 1a 
relating to new or unregistered coaches, Central and West-End| _ os 
this Order applies to dealers as well as gq LONGON ». sees e ee | 17.9 —17.4 oor sad 
other persons. Its object is to secure Suburban London ......| ——— 
that vehicles are made available in the Source Board of Trade Journal. 
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CURR 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the five days ended July 5, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £26,426,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £83,114,000, 
and issues to sinking funds of £401,221. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, | 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£813,717,000 against £568,648,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the 


Exchequer | 
(£ thousands) 


, Aprill| Aprill |6 Days 5 Days 
Revenut to to ended ended 
July July July July 
6, 5, 6, 5, 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
ORDINARY REVENUE 
Income Tax ........ 32,304 92,053 9,005 12,456 
MOT cccccccccccs 6,810 8,159 290 300 
Ratate, etc., Duties..) 25,350 25,105 2,400, 1,390 
Stamps ....-.++-- 3,570 ,% is 20 
SS wa cure 46% 1.060 4, 650 365 
EC walgaveccses | 7,980 43, 1,270' 2,784 
Other Inland Revenue 120 30 





Total Inland Revenue 81,044 175,921 13,645 17,315 


SD secaccesess 76,086 88.202 5.449 6,552 
DE dksceveceeece 37,200 58,100 800 1,300 
Total Customs and 

sax hbaiesssa 113,286 146,302 6,249 7,852 
Motor Duties . 5,72 5,385 186 487 
P.O. (Net Receipts) 3,250 2.100 400 500 
Crown Lands .... 280 280 A 
Receipts from Sundry 23 807 

ES a he 64-6604 
Miscell. Receipts ..... 5,035 14,789 302 272 


-| 209,042 345,584 20,872 26,426 


Total Ord. Revenue 


SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office & Broad- 


casting 21,450 25.500 1,200 1,000 


Total . 230,492 22,072 27,426 


371.084 


I 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure Aprill Aprill 6 Days 5 Days 
to to ended ended 
July July July July 
6, 5, 6, 5, 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. of Nat. 
Para 89,896) 97,081 10,507 10,302 
Payments to N. Lre- 
rer or 1,928 2,038 231 465 
Other Cons. Fund 
RNS Add sin os 60: 2,951 2,831 2,347) 2,347 
SE Gavecacesnas 94,775) 101,950 13,085) 13,114 
Supply Services ..... 674,066 1,055,444 60,921! 70,000 
Total Ord Expendi- 
Nos. & 5-6-6 009-5 768,841 1,157,394 74,006 83,114 
SELF-BALANCING 
Post, Office & Broad- 
ae 21,450 25.500 1,200! 1,000 
i eausa dhs 790,291/1,182,894 75,206) 84,114 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£319,209 to £2,839,652, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£51,502,760 to about £12,153 millions. 


NET ISSUES | 
(£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ............0e00% 5 
P.O. and Tek ot one 4us bs 200 
NET RECEIPTS 
(£ thousands) 
Under War I oa pel vaeceregheunn 5,920 
Under Tithe Act ...... 190 
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ENT 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April Ist, 1941, to July 5, 1941, are :- 


(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. 1,157,394 Ord. Revenue 345,584 
Inc. in balances 213 Gross borr. 809,303 
Less— 
Sinking fds. 
| Net borrowing 
Misc. Receipts 


1,907 


807,396 







| CREE). ccvcce 4,627 
1,157,607 | 1,157,607 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
ideidatals Ways and |. 
-——“‘y Means lrea- 
_ Advances | 8ury Total 
; De- Float- 
Date Bank : oo 
Ten- pap) Public, | of | pe 
der Depts. —_ Banks 
1940 
July 6 | 785°0 Not available 
1941 
Mar. 3 221/16 172 °3 _ 429 -5 2813 -4 
April 5 Not available 
” 12 ” 
» 19 » e 
~ 26 1370 -4 163-5 8-0 502-5 2909 -4 
May 3 Not available 
y 10 ” ” 
” 17 ” ” 
» 24 » 
” 31 1410 -4 136-0 498 -5 2949 -9 
June 7 Not available 
” 14 ” ” 
” 21 » » 
° 30 158°7 | 28°2 519°0 3063°0 
July 5 Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 





Py 

Amount Fn 4 

Date of Average | a totted 
Tender 4 : Rate at 
Offered 4PPlied 4 nottea Allotted | yin 
for 4 Min. 
Rate 

1940 8. d. 
July 5 65-0 105-4 65-0 |20 5-10 55 
1941 

Mar. 21 65-0 131-6 65-0 |20 2-95 17 
» 2 65-0 | 148-3 65-0 |20 2-46 28 
April 4 164 -7 70-0 |20 2-41 26 
— 156-6 70-0 |20 2-72) 30 
~ we 161-8 75-0 |20 2-63) 30 
» 25 168 -9 75-0 |20 2-20 22 
May 2 75-0 170-4 75-0 |20 3-16 ll 
» ¢ 75-0 | 160°5 75-0 |20 0-17 40 
a 16 75-0 | 154°7 75-0 |20 0-18 88 
~» 23 75-0 | 141°8 65-0 }20 0-59 44 
el 30 75-0 145-1 75-0 [20 1-06 47 
June 6 75-0 | 156°1 75:0 |20 0-22 $4 
° 13 75-0 | 166-5 75-0 |19 11-88 26 
20 75°O | 158-5 75-0 (20 0-15) 31 
» 24 75-0 | 163-1 75-0 /19 11°83) 27 
July 4 75-0 | 153-1 75-0 (20 0-69) 88 


On July 4th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent. 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 38 per cent. of the amount 
applied for, and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 15s. Od. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £75 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on July 11th. For 
the week ending July 12th the banks will be asked 
for Treasury deposits to a maximum amount of 
£15 millions, 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 
3% New $9 





par a | N.S.C. | Defence} 24% | Savings 

— | Bonds | Bonds 3onds 

Be Oe séacesex | 8,001 47,191 19,864 
pe Peer | 6,587 6,050 5,959 
~ Stesececs 3,423 7,302 11,080 

ae EE eu eeeeas $3,359 9,812 7.867 
os BR se cecces 3,306 27,050 5,127 
FR Leccsescs 2,784 17,494 | 18,028 
Dickancacwe ime ‘a 8,611 7,770 
Totals to date .. | 319,983*/308,253*! 362,431+ 234089T 

* 84 weeks. +t 27 weeks. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
July ist amounted to a total value of £35,739,744. 


principal of Savings Certificates to 
repaid, 


Up to June 30th 
the amount of £38,872,000 bad beet 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 9, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt. 11,015,100 
In Cireln, .. 648,029,579 Other Govt. 
In Banking Securities .. 666,435,250 
Dept. $2,211,996 OtherfSecs. . 2,288,157 
Silver Coin .. 261,493 
Amt. of Fid. 
MP ccc cas 680,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per Oz, 
GNEP occec 241,575 


680,241,575 





680,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 









£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. . 152,807,838 
Oe eee 3,304,078 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 10,527,750 Discounts & 
Other Deps.: Advances . 7,438,128 
-- ~ Securities... 18,414,170 
Bankers 131,794,390 ~— 
Other Accts. 652,295,073 
NotesA..... 32,211,996 
184,189,463 | Gold & Silver 
Coin 1,702,159 
212,574,291 212,574,291 


*Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared with 











Amt. 
Both Departments July 9, 
1941 Last Last 
Week Year 
| } 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ........ 648,030 + 4,665)/+ 37,652 
Deposits : Public ....... 10,522 1,723 — 11,664 
Bankers ..... 4— 32,649'+ 24.794 
OGROIS ..02-- 5 — 766+ 4,611 
Total outside liabilities... 842,747 — 30,473 + 55,393 
Capital and rest........ 17,857 8— 65 
COMBINED ASSETS - -—_—— 
Govt. debt and securities 830,258 — 29,586) + 56,957 





Discounts and advances. . 7,438 963 + 3,563 
Other securities......... 20,702 + 20\— 5,282 
Silver coin in issue dept. 261 +4 3i— 250 


Coin and gold bullion.... 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes and coin in 


1,944 + 59+ 338 


banking department .. 33,914 — 4,606 12,686 
** Proportiou ”’ (reserve to 

outside liabilities in 
banking dept.).......... 17 -4% + 0°7%'+ 5:5% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


£ miilions) 


1940 1941 
July | June | July | July 
10 25 2 9 


Tssue Dept. . 
Notes in circulation. . 
Notes in banking de- 


610-4 639-0 643-4 648-0 


partment. ......... 19-9 41°3 6:9 32-2 
Government debt and 
securities* ........| 626°6 677-2 677-5 677-4 
Other securities ...... 2°8 2°5 2-2 2°3 
Silver Coin ......... 0-5 0%3 0-3 0-3 
Gold, valued at 8. per 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
POR cccdtcesneas 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : 
0 Ee eer ere 22-2 25°3' 12:3) 10°5 
ET Ss veavewneees 107-0 112-5 164-4 131-8 
CE ig. dis sce steer wee 47°8 50-4 53-2) 52-4 
EE 6in06e0ekenteens 177-0 188-2 9 194-7 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government ......... 146°3 187-9 152-8 
Discounts, etc. ..... 3°9 6-9 7-4 
GE wsvccasccveses 23-1 18-3 18-4 
| Ee ere. | 173-7 163-1 178 6 
Banking depart. res. ...| 21°2 42-9 33- 
rs ° 0 
** Proportion” ........- / 11°99 22°8 17-4 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from 
millions to £680 millions on April 30, 1941. 


capital, 
£630 
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OVERSEAS BANK | 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 


BANK.—Million £A’s 


RETURNS 


| 
NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of | 
Finland appeared in “The Economist” of ASSETS | 
Dec. 9th, 1939: Norway, of Apr. 13th, 1940; | Gold and English ster. .. 
| Other coin, buflion, etc. . . 
Denmark, of Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of Call money, London .... 
: | Seerts. and Treas. bills . . 
May Lich; Belgium, of May 18th 5 France, of | Discounts and advances 
June 8th; Switzerland, of June 15th; Java, of 
June 22nd, Latvia, of Oct. 5th; Estonia, of | 
Oct. 26th; Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd; Lithuania, | Notes issued. . 
of Nov. 30th; Reichsbank, of Feb. 15th; Egypt | DPosits, etc. . 
and Japan, of May 10th; Bulgaria, Turkey, of 


LIABILITIES 


May 31st; U.S. Federal Reporting Member | BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can.$. 


Banks, Greece, Jugoslavia, of June 7th; Sweden, 
Roumania, Argentina, of June 21st; International 
Settlements, South Africa and Hungary, of July 
5th. ASSETS 

> t+Reserve: Gold....... 
EEE ccccce 
| PD cosckeuenee 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
’ LIABILITIES 

Million 3's Note circulation....... 

: | Deposits : Dom. Govt. . 

July June June July | ROSS SERN. ....-- 





12 U.S.F.R. BANKS 5, 19, .. 
RESOURCES 1940 | 1941 19414 1941 + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Gold Certifs. on hand | | Exchange Control Board against securities. 
a due from Treas. | 17,840 20,314 20,314) 20,312 
reserves......... 18,190 20,611 20,608) 20,562 . I 
a =e reserves..... 338 288 285) 241 | RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
‘otal U.S. Govt. secs... | 2,450 2,184 2,184) 2,184 | 
Total bills and secs. . -.. 2461 25195 2/195! 2’196 | Million Rupees 
Total resources ........ | 21,488 24,045 23,805) 23,846 7 
July | June June | June 
LIABILITIES 19, 13, 20, 
F.R. notes in ciren. ....| 5,248 6,573 6,633] 6,788 | ASSETS 1940 | 1941 1941 
Excess mr. bank res....| 6,810 5,310 5,150) 5,270 | 
Mr. bank res. dep. ..... 13,737, 13,131 12,985) 13,125 | Gold coin and bullion... 444 444 444 
Govt. deposits ........ 221 1,024 1,081 GS7 | Bapen ocim .....ceccce 293 357 363 
Total deposits ......... 15,203 16,009 15,957) 15,782 | Balances abroad....... 202 371 374 
Total lia’ ilities ........ 21,488 24,045 23,805) 23,846 Sterling securities ...... ,315; 1,188 1,188 
Reserve ratio.......... 89 -0% 91-3% 91°2%/91-1% | Indian Gov. rupee secs. 406 913 913 
| | EEN cactcveccss a6 79 380 
BANKS AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES | LIABILITIES 
Monetary gold stock ... | 20,063 22,612 22,620) 22,627 
Treas. & bank currency | 3,014 3,142 3,148) 3,150 Notes in circln.: India. 2,291) 2,613 2,586 
Burma 27 181 181 
LIABILITIES Deposits: Govts. ..... 120, 117, 118 
Money in circulation ...| 7,924 9,433 9,490) 9,704 Banks ..... 295 280 314 
Treas. cash and dep. ... | 2,411 3,282 3,356) 3,113 Reserve Ratio - 69-1%'56 -3% 56 -1% 56 -1% 





fo 


May | Apr. May 
13, 28, 3 


2, 
1940 | 1941 1941 


3°08) 17-71 17°71 
i-14 5-60 5-82 


*5bO| 57-25 56-01 


3°86, 42-48 43-70 : 
*41) 22-40 22-91 21 


53) 65-62 65-62 65-6 
*37|116 -67 117 -66 112° 


June | May May | June 


21 28. 


a, , 
1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 


5 |191-8 | 189-6 220-7 
513-1 |487-9 | 482-3 | 497-8 


1 | 375-7 | 377-6 
0} 73-4 74:1 
8 |215-7 | 209-9 | 2 


322 -7 


1941 


July 12, 1941 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAN) 
Million £N.Z.’s 


May | May | May) May 

20, 5, 12, 19 

ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 19¢ 

Gold and stg. exch -++| 16-04) 23°39 23-84 a4 
Advances to State......) 23°15) 19°14 17-15 17-4 
Investments .......-00. 2:54) 3°77, 3-77 3-7 

LIABILITIES 
Bank Notes.......... "..| 17-87) 21°81 21-69. 21.4) 


Demand liabs.: State ... 6-19} 8-99 7°72 By 

Banks and others. . . 15-41) 14°43 14-24 13.q 

Reserves to sight liabs. . ./40 °4%|51 -7% 54 :-6% 544%) 
| 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 

Mar. Mar. Mar, | Mar 
27, 12, 19, 2% 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941) 1941 | 194) 
Gold ‘ 920 -6,1255 -9 1255 -9)12694 
Balances abroad.... 858 -5)1122 -0 1159-1) 11545 
Discounts . sa 418°3) 346-6 344-0) 3454 
Securities ee a 108-5} 324-1 329-4) 3204 


LIABILITIES 





Notes in circulation 2358 -0)2754 -2 2762 7794 
Deposits : Government 386-2) 370-6 378-3) 3084 
Bankers’ 658 -O}1311°3 1342 -4,13104 

Others .. 52-5) 216-2 175-8) 1975 8 
» 283-4) 244 


Foreign commitments 292. 6) 283-5 


PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 


Million crowns 


May May May | May 


31, L5, 23, 31, 

ASSETS 1940) «1941 1941 104] 
Gold 1.596 1,465 1,465 146 
Foreign exchange 728 767 770, 
Other cash 2,185 1,314) 1,378) «06 
Bills and securities 444 $45 445 4 
Advances 542 ; eee a 
Other assets . $380 8,530) 3,765 86 


LIABILITIES 


Note circulation .. 5,601 7,078 7,003 7,08 
Cash certificates 1061 1,392 1,422 164 
Clearing deposits 830 2,194) 2,597) 178 
Other liabilities 1834 1,204) 1,258 13% 





MONEY MARKET 


EXCHANGE RATES 

The following rates tixed by the Bank ot England remained unchanged between 
July 4th and July 10th. (Figures in vrackets are par of exchange.) 

United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. 
$ (4-86$) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-4731. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22%) 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso (11-45) 
16 953-17 -13 ; mail transfers 16 -953-17-15. Dutch East Indies. Florin (J2-11) 
7-58-62 ; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail 
transfers 7 ‘58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99 80-100 -20. Panama. $4 -02-04; 
mail transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8 -09-13. 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


Spain. Peseta (25 -22}) 40 -50 (Official rate) ; 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey, 
€T (1-10) 5-20. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates 
The following rates remained unchanged between July 4th and July 10th. 


Finland. Mark (193-22) 180-210 (Nominal), Egypt. Piastres (97$) 978-8. 
India. Rupee (JSd. per rupec) 1722-184. Hongkong. 14j-154d. per &. 
Japan. Yen (24-58d. per yen) 13§-14§. Singapore. $ (28d. per $) 28%)- 
Colombia. Peso 6 (sellers). Belgian Congo. Francs 1763-3. Shanghai. 
July 4th-7th, 3-33; July 8th, 2#%-3 %. 

SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of 
exchange is accordingly quoted in London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and 
Peru. 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
States } cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. 
Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 
The following rates remained unchanged between July 4th and July 10th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bilis, 60 days, 14,%; 3 months, 14,% ; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 1¢,-14%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14:%; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, 
#-14%. Short loans, 1-13%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposit at 
all #%: at notice 3%. 








GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for goki remained at 168s. i 


per fine ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows: 


Date Cash 
d. 

Se Bim BD 
5 ESS 238 
— 232 


Two Months Date Cash Two Month 
d d. d, 
233 BERT Becccecese 233 233 
233 oe anaes 234 233 
233 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (&£ thousands) 


Wee 


July 
6, 


1940 | 


Working 
days 6 


Aggregat Week ; Aggregate 
January | to ender } January lt 
July July July | July | July | July 

6. 5. 6 | & | 6, 5, 
1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 194 


158 160  Newcasth 7\ 1,632) 37,353) 34,916 


Birmingham 3,416 3,128 61,763 59,422 Nottingham 556 538! 11,766, 1210 
Bradford 1,190 1,894 42.564 59,696 Sheffield 1,120) 1,330] 17,970) 18,58 
Bristol ‘ 1862 2,184 46,271 52,165 mene 
Hull 864 787| 21,919 17,019 10 Towns 33,303! 32,922'728032)73108 
Leicester 871 8 20,558 22,379 - 
Liverpool 6,982 5.838 158339141587 Dublin* 6,527) 5,285)157013) 1544 
Manchester . 15,215 14,656.310429 313224) South’ pton? 103 S4 2,582 


* June 29, 1940, ¢ 


id June 28, 1941. +t Clearing begun May 14 1940. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


London 

Cables 
Paris 
Montreal, Can. $ 
Japan, Yen 
Shanghai, $ 


B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. 


Brazil, Milreis 


July 2, | July 3, | July 4, | July 5, | July 7, July § 
1941 1041 1941 1941 1041 1941 
Cents Cents } Cents Cents ( ents 
4034 4033) = 41034 4034 403} 
2 +26 2-35 7 2 -35 2 35 2-35 
SS 250 SS 375 = RR 375 RR 310 gx 250 

— — on 2 

23 -57-62 23-57-62) “w= (23-57-62 23 -57-82'23 -5/-* 
5-50 5-44 il 5°36 5-33 5°31 
23°75 23 -75°* ~ 23-75* | 23-75* 23 «75° 
5 OD 5-05 i O5 5 OD 5 ‘Oo 
* Official rate 29-78 
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F 
Texas | 
Ce 
Allen ( 
Cory (\ 
Summe 


Chevio' 
Cluny 

Heawo 
Kamp 
Labu ( 
Lanad! 
Ledbur 
Matale 
North 

Peacoc 
Sapong 
United 
United 


Salts 5 


Ninete 
Scottis 
Trustec 

( 


Advan 
Austin’ 
Bulme! 
Callend 
Chargo 
Chiorid 
Clan L 
Cope B 
Criteric 
Crosfie! 
Distille 
Dutton 
Gerrar 
Graves 
Harlan 
Kerala 
Kinloe! 
Loveril 
Metal | 
Morgar 
Norris 
Portsm 
Ranga! 
Royal | 
Steven: 
Trust | 
Whess« 
Totals 
Weel 
Jan. 


Alexan 
Barela: 


Com. E 
Isle of 
Martin 
Nation 


Nation 
Northe 


Prov, | 
Union 

of L 
West. | 


TEA 
Allianc 
Allied 
Belseri 
Bertan 
Bukit 
Danga 
Devitu 
Dhend 
Dooar: 
Rast L 
Empir 


OV 









































































































327794 
4.13104 
8) 1974 


4) 2344 


y | May 
31, 
1 1941 
65) 1465 
70, 7 
73) «OW 
45 445 
65. 861g 
O3 7,08 
22) 1,60 
Q7 1,78 
53 1H 
168s. i 


»llows i= 
» Month 


234 
234 


s) 


raregate 
juary 1t 
| July 


| 5 
0 | 194 


53) 34,916 
66 12,101 
70 18,588 


July § 
1941 


Cents 
403} 
2 3 
gs 250 
N23 57 63 
5°31 
23 ‘75° 
5-05 


July 12, 1941 


Company 


Financial Land, &c. 
xas Land &c. 
” Coal, Iron and Steel 
Allen (Edgar) & Co. : 
Cory (William) & Son . 
Summers (John) & Sons 
Rubber 


Cheviot 
Cluny 
Heawood 
Kampong Kus unta wn 
Labu (F.M.5.). 
Lanadron 
Ledbury .. 
Matale (Ceylou) 
North Malay 
Peacock & Nil: umbe : 
Sapong - - 
United Su: 4 Be tong 
United Sumatra. 
Textiles 
Salts Saltaire 
Trusts 


Nineteen Twenty Eight Invest. 


Scottish Cities Investment 
Trustees Corporation 
Other Companies 

Advance Laundries 

Austin’s of East Ham 

Bulmer & Lumb ‘ 

Callenders Cable &c. 

Chargola Tea .. 

Chloride Electrical . 

Clan Line Steamers 

Cope Brothers 

Criterion Restaurants 

Crosfield (Joseph) & Sons 

Distillers Co. : 

Dutton’s Blackburn Brewery 

Gerrard Industries 

Graves (J. G.).. 

Harland Engineering 

Kerala Tea .... 

Kinloch (Charles) 

Levering China Clays 

Metal Industries . 

Morgan Crucible Co 

Norris (C. W.) ... 

Portsmouth Newspapers 

Rangalla Consolidated 

Royal Sovereign Pencil 

Stevenson & Howell 

Trust Houses 

Whessoe Foundry 

Totals (£000's) 
Week to July 12, 
Jan. 1 to July 12 


1941 
1941 


Year 
Ending 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Dec 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec, 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 31 
Dec, 3 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 31 
Dec, 31 
Dec. 3 
Dec, 31 
Dec. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
May 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
April 30 
Dec. 31 
Nov. 30 
Mar, 31 
Dec. 31 
Mar. 3 
Mar. 3 
Dec, 31 
May 15 | 2 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Jan, 31 
Dec. 31 
Feb, 28 
Mar. 3 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 3 
Nov. 30 
Mar. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dee. 31 
Dec, 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
No. of Cos 

{8 

1,032 


THE ECONOMIST 


THE WEEK'S COMPANY RESULTS 


‘Total 
Profit 


43,336 








O59 


338,610 


7.860 
»243 
202,239 
51,541 
327 
19,27 
700,555 
18.546 
455,631 
540,953 
30,732 
18,084 
834,330 





2,122,390 


132,093 
28,900 
110,075 
60 799 

2,445 
64,065 
15,138 
162,375 
721.850 
24,017 
102,607 
14,850 
50,463 
60,560 
466,311 


178,912 


10,090 
TS O72 











Net 
Deprecia- _ Profit 
tion, ete. | after Deb. 
Interest 
mae £ 
11,453 
31,814 44,439 
703,739 
264,856 
3,500 28.420 
500 
2.900 
4,000 
8,000 
2,413 
15,000 
30,000 115.276 
1,627 
17 
6-167 
9, 42% 
‘ ft 
1. 3o¢ 
SO0.000 
17,688 245,548 
374.400 109,053 
- 29,132 
666 552 
734,331 
1,064,073 
‘ 13,097 
1.616 6,020 
1,277 59,183 
13,509 6.404 
404 1314 
13,389 
Dr. 2,568 
82,845 
245,503 
13,701 
S533 $7,548 
1.000 5,330 
6.029 20,010 
6,088 
120,416 
7,524 KOT 42 
642 5,720 
16,755 109,939 


+ 


Available 
for 
Distribu- | 
tion 


090 


« 29 





53.5 5 3¢ ) 

5.615 
28,053 
829 
238 


D003 


GOST 
169.069 


Free of ine 





y | 


Pref. 
Div. 


i” 


8,625 


500 


42, 





102,000 
21,410 
5,766 
20.836 


2,860 
6,900 


14.688 
59,242 


1,971 
6.595 
5,950 

45,000 


843 
23,195 


ome tax. 


Appropriation 


Ord. 


Div. Rate 
— — 
£ 0 

8,250 5t 


17,956 
590,019 
140.000 


29,000 
2,100 
500 
‘817 
456 
5O0O 
, 802 
206 
32,600 
3,028 
14,400 
135,000 
6.600 


1: 


> 
9 
23. 
13,! 
3 


15,000 
7.801 


7,186 


40,000 


754 
71,681 


or 
To Free | in 
teserves Carry 
| Forward 
£ ae 
3,000 203 
20,000 2,142 
150,000 78,780 
100,000 24,856 
a 580 
1.800 40 
wei 237 
4,000 432 
aa 719 
7,500 327 
842 
755 
1,637 
wie 414 
4.000 267 
13,823 
72 
1,72 
2,416 
51 
145 
164 
SOS 
oes 5,129 
131,538 20,851 
saa 210 
75,000 1,523 
491 
2.038 
552 
, 18,169 
600,000 6,867 
ae 11,603 
4,000 1,647 
wei 1,258 
1,000 79 
314 
3,389 
2,568 
ws 9,032 
70,842 1,449 
shai 8,501 
5,000 3.802 
1,000 157 
1.000 70 
5.000 6,614 
416 
258 
1,185 62 
10,480 £583 





63 


Preceding Year 


Total 
Profit 


x 
51,356 


238,171 
766,427 
888,360 


46,207 


5,984 
13,962 





“O014 

1,862 
34,195 
18,032 


15,23 24 
184,822 
9,192 


356,959 
42.909 


303 
207,502 





,143 
280 
.535 
743,921 
387 
501 
3,021 
917 
461 
7,672 
,203 
26,489 
wb45 
,187 
857 
2,408 
34,697 
549 
.b54 
,102 
2'401 
609 





Net Ord 
Profit Div 
geen 
16,678 53t 











29,631 10 
3,495 6 
6,435 7% 
13,284 22 

7 10 

5 
5 
3 
6 

4-69 
9 
124 
5 

154,311 25 

36,705 3 
7,838 Nil 

86,355 10 

Nil 

15 

s 

5 

Nil 

15 

20 

14 

Nil 

35 

16} 

rs 4 
5,560 6 

56,866 15 
15,385 7 

702 3 

14,196 10 
3,015 Nil 

115,616 5 

275,868 S$ 
9,202 4 

47,581 223 
5,134 6 
25,917 73 

27,793 13t 

139,534 7 

69,630 40 
6,487 

121,320 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividend. 





















*Int. . , *Int. . . *Int. - _ 
Company or Total ble - ar Company or Total ~~ . oe Company or Total by a 
+ Final — _ + Final abre al + Final — — 
BANKS ) % % o ° % % 
Alexanders Disco unt. 74° 74* Imperial (Ceylon) Tea 6 sph 7 British Steamship Trust 3T 53 54 
Barclays Bank oat 5* Aug & 5* Java Amal. Rubber 6} July25 6} British Thermostat . Lit 184 184 
‘a 2 “Oo 7* Aug & 7 Krubong Rubber $ Nil Calcutta Tramways 3T 54 54 
Com: ‘Bank of Australia 3i* Aug 22 3t* Limbuguri Tea ) 10 15 Compton(J.)Sons & Webb) 124f 1743 747 
Isle of Man Bank 6/-* Julyl4) 6/-* Lungla (Sylhet) Tea 23 Nil Crostield (Joseph) 35 35 
Martins Bank 74* July29 74° Malayan Para Rubber “a 6 4 Eugene Limited 10 Nil 
National Discount ‘*A”’ 5° July 10 5* Rajah Alli Tea 54 10 174 Fisher & Ludlow 15 12 
— Q* July 10 9* Sarawak Rubber $44 7 . 7 Fisher’s Foils . aes = 5 5 
National Provincial Bank 74° Aug. 6 74° Singlo Tea . SF 11 July28 12 Foreign & Col. Invest. Bet sc 1$* 
Northern Bank * “ay 9} p.a O} p.a Tarun (Malay) Rubber 10 July31 8 Guest Keen &c. t24+ t5 64 
_” 4} p.a 4} p.a Telogoredjo Rubber ... 3 2} Michael Nairn, &c. 4* ose JM 
Prov. Bank of Ireland LOp.a. llp.a Zaloni Tea 6 8 Midland Woodworking 114+) 173 174 
Union Discount Company MINING Newnes (George) : i 7t 24 
of London 3y* July 26 33° Gold Coast Main Reef 23° Oriental Telephone .... lit 16 $114 
West, Bank £4 with £1 pd. a* Aug. 1 9* , Year to June 30, 1942 5° - Patons & Baldwins $5 tS} 
» 9» £l.. 6\* Aug. 1 64* Hong Kong Tin. 10* we 12}* Rickett Cockerell “ 10 10 
TEA AND RUBBER Lndian Copper ... - 12} 12 ‘Sanitas”’ Trust 7at| 123 123 
Alliance Tea (Ceylon) . 5 oe 5 Killinghall Tin 15* 10* Sena Sugar .. a 9 ead 9 
Allied Sumatra Pitns. 4 July30 4 Thai Tin ... 10* i 10* South African Breweries. $1247) $174 |Aug27| $20 
Belseri-Chardwar Tea. .. 23 ; Thistle Etna Gold .... 7 10 Stuttaford & Co. ....... 3 ... |Julyl7) 4* 
Bertam Cons. Rubber as 124 14 INDUSTRIALS Summers (John) ° - 6 84 
Bukit Ijok Rubber .... 4t 8 5 Alders (Tamworth) ... 10* _ 74° ‘3 a 2 a 44 
Dangan Rubber. “7 2st 5 5 Allen (Edgar) a 12} 124 Swan Hunter &c. 4* -. |Aug 30 4* 
Deviturai Rubber .. 7 4} 44 Argosy Libraries .... 44% 7 sae sh Telephone Manuf wcturing 63 9 sais 9 
Dhendai Tea...... Tet ws vad se Bignells Ltd. 3° July 21 4* Third Scot. Amer. Trust 13t 19 19 
ars Tea.... 74* 10 July21 10 Bovril Limited ( Def.) 24* July31 23° Trinidad Leaseholds . . 5* 74* 
East London Rubber ons 74 ne 5 Bradbury Greatorex . a 3* Viscose Development . 3* 3° 
Empire of India Tea 33° 6 Aug. 1 7} British Investment Trust 23* 24° Woolworth (F. W.) 20* 20* 
~ Free of Income Tax. 
OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
y ‘ . as a plied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross able excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
3 for Week Receipts acne : a 
Nam Z Ending Name | July 8, 1941 || Name | July 8,1941 || Name | July8, 1941 
1941 or 1941 or Siar =a l ; 
Second Brt. 20/0-20/9 |National D. 9/73-10/74 = || Key. Gold .| 8/44-9/7}xd 
Lim'd Inv.) 13/0-13/9xd a: -| 11/0-12/9 || Br. Ind. 4th) 11/6-13/0 
a. A. and Pacific 52 June 28 $1,585,000 + 461,000 4,010,000 NewBritish| 7/9 ee ||\Scottish ‘| 9/6-11/0 || Elec. Inds .} 13/6-15/Oxd 
B.A. Gt. Southern) 52 28 $2,559,000 775,000 3,994,000 | Inv. Trust.| 9, 0-10/: \Univ. 2nd . -| 12/3-14/0  ||Met, & Min.) 10/0-11/6 
B.A. Western .... 52 28 $1,030,000 + 253,000 ' 54,000 Bk.-Insur. .| 14/6-16 * \|Inv. Flex..| 9/3-10/3 Cum. Inv.. 13/615 /0 
Canadian Pacific . 26 *30 $5,910,000 + 1,181,000 + 24,457,000 Insurance .| 14/0-15/6*xd \lTnv. Gen. . 12/3-13/3 \|Producers . -| 5/6-6/6 
Central Argentine! 52 28 $1,923,600 $503,800 4,511,300 | Bank ...../15/0-16/9* | Key. Flex.| 10/3-11/6 prod 2nd .| 4/6-5/6 
SanPaulo(Brazin) 26 29 £38,750 — 997 +} 15,893 | Scotbits...'10/6-11/9* —_|/Key. Con. 9/74-10/74 Orthodox .! 7/6 





* 9 


“t Receipts in Argentine pesos, 

















* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 











July1, July 8, Julyi, July 8, July 1, Tulys 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 194) 
CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 

GRAIN, etc. COTTON —continued CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Londonary 

Wheat_ s. d. s. d. Cloth, 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., s. d. 8. d. in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a) 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. Mont. 32 6 31 6 BR Py wissen 14 8 4 8 & on 
as. a gee Cw. (€)......00 147 14 9 - a ite. _ yds., — _0 4-ton loads and upwards perton 49 6 @ 4 
our per — x Loy, jo erecccces ‘ | 
Straights d/d London ......... 2 6 25 6 FLAX (per ton)— Su: es | CHEMICALS— 
wey A Eng. Gaz.,av.,per cwt(e) = : = IIL IEEE. “Snbicusephcoisonsnnpenacons Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net......... perton 60/0 ° 60/0" 
ats (e) , 4 a Reta etaiies Nom. Nom. | ss eae & da ad 
Maize, La "Plata, 489 ib., f.0.b. 10 6 10 6 HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot » Tartaric, English, less 5% Ib. a 
MEAT b. “Jo” 30/0/0 30/0/0 Ammonia, Sulphate..... per ton 10/2 1020 
-——Beef, per 8 Ib.— eS - ie oo : = St ecaie eahianisaietie ‘ 30) wie... per ton 13/10/0 13gp 
pe sited per ton)— Potash, Sulphate ......... er ton + 
a (ieee? Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee, Soda Blearb. ..... perton 14/00 tie 
Imported hirids ; ; z Nov.eDec. (NeW) ......200-00000++- 40/0/0 38/0/0 Soda Crystal er ton{ 2/0/0 5100 
So 7s BD cccccccccceces sr to RIK 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... 1 80 3 0 M 8. d. s. d. oda Urystals ” | 5/5/0 Be 
I ted \ a4 . Common 8 Ib. Pea one : 4 44 COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
mpor ~-teeeenececessee serene 103/40 Hessians, per yd. ......... 6 06 | er 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib 8 0 8 0 8/40 Hessians, per yd. ..... 0 48 0 4§ IAM © sauvecssniessinnatobsnviocnssneesennsen 12/10/0 12/109 
BACON (percwt).—Wilts,cutside 125 6 125 6 | ene 100 yds Hessians, Aug.- HIDES (per Ib.) sd. aa 
e CB, cccvccccescccccscccceses eee eee ’ . a ’ stra- 4 
HAMS (per cwt.) Green ............ 131 6 131 6 | 74/40 = o a a 7. - poe 40/50lb. 0 6b 9 4 
OTHER FOODS — one, Se ton)—African, June £ . £ 8. Cape, J’burg Ord. .........se0e. 07 
Ee . t.)—Al 148 0 148 0 | ugus De Db sccceccccverccccceres 3U 0 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib, ........ y 0 7} : 
inion oe =. (perf. - . .. English & Welsh Market Hides- iam 
rn « | Ancoln wethers, washed......... ; ; ( 3 
a eeeed silchaliepbaaieainiedal - 2 2 2 | Selected blackfaced, greasy 14 14 Best heavy ox and heifer ......... 0 8} 0 i 
IIIs Acpessstideincsiceshebtbeseneves 2 | Australian scrd. fleece 70's 87 37 LEATHER (per 1b.) 

COCOA (per ont.) Cape scrd. average snow white 30} 393 | ; : 2 0 2 9 
PRM, TBE s  ox-nce -nverenesnveesenoonvesee 45 0 45 0 | N.Z. serd. 2nd. pieces, 5056's... 24 24 | Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. 4 0 40 
Granada .............0...-cccccerseseeees Nom. Nom. Tops— | 0 10 1 9 

a 64'S WALD .......00..-00000 Skiba 45 6 | Shoulders ....... 1 10 2 

COFFEE (per cut.) icibnaieenilanas Nom. Nom /| 56’3 super carded...............- ° 39 39 ‘ 0 7 0 ' 

p : ‘160 0 160 0 } 48’s average carded ............ 31 31 Insole Bellies......... . 1 2 1? 
Costa Rica, medium to good -..; jo. 9 185 0 | 44’s prepared . 293 293 , 20 2 4 

EGGS (per 120)—English ............ 25 0 20 | " MINERALS | Dressing Hides ............-...0..+.... 2 6 24 

LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 COAL (per ton) 4 da, . d, | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (pe —— ) 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— : Welsh, best Admiralty ..... = 39 4 39 4 | Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 2 
BE iiiadennepsserecssrersecevese 6 . : 6 | Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 27 103 27 10} (6) Kerosene, * Vaporising Oil ae . 11} 7 

SUGAR (per cwt.)— | IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— j (b) Automotive gas oll, in bulk, : 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d......... 128 90 128 0 | ex road tank waggons ........ 1 6} 14 

EE UME cccccressccoesccse Bars, Middle meen ceediiciciens 312 6 312 6 Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
REFINED LONDON- Steel rails, heavy.. a i 290 6 Thames— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags............ 49 10 4910 | Tinplates (home, ic. 14 « 20)... 29 9 29 9 I cs eticceaeiibabeannate 0 7% 0 4 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, i i NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— OS eae 0 8 O08 
are oe - 7 4 ; Capaee (c) Electrolytic ......... wee Ps . . | ROSIN (per ton)—American ... Nom. Nom 
est India Crystallised............ , 50 10 5010 «| Tin—Standard cash _............ 28/1510 257/15 /0 RUBBER (per Ib.)— s. d. ad 
"Ee ceed” end un-{ 0 8 0 8 Three months { 260 a 200/15/0 | — St, ribbed smoked sheet ........ 11% 14 
pi ‘ » t : ore ern ( 260/15/0 261/0/0 
a fiemmed aera ee = i : = : 2 Lead (d)}—Soft, foreign, cash .. 25/ 0 0 25/0/0 SHELLAC (perton)—TN Orange 127/6/0 13509 
esian, stemmed an un- f ( Spelter (d)--G.O.B., spot......... 25/15/0 25/15/0 or oe Lo 
StemmMed .....-..----200 002s -crereeees 1 20 2 9 | Aluminium, ingots and bars ... 110/0/0 110/0/0 —e~ (per wes es ae 29/10/0 22/100 
| : as ‘ce ; ; 

COTTON (per woe a. g, |. Mem demodsiverv............... | 195/00 1950/0 | VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net) 

Raw, Mid-American ............... 9.24 9.24 | Antimony, Chinese .................. eee ove TEI onc sssnnciioneabonnsbinen 41/10/0 41/100 
=» ; Giza, F.G.F. ...... ane 12.05 12.05 | Wolfram, Empire ... perunit 2/10/0 2/10/0 | Rape, crude ........... 44/5/0 450 
Yarns, 32’s Twist..................... 16.81 16.81 | Platinum, refined ...... per 02. 9/0/0 9/0/90 | Cotton-seed, crude ... 31/2/6812 
» We Welt ...................0 18,12 18.12 | Quicksilver per 76 Ib. | 48/0/0 48/0/0 Coconut, Crude .........0s0eeceeeeeeees 28/2/6 2828 
60's Twist (Egyptian)... 2.9 29 |" "| 48/15/0  48/15/0 PALM «...++--sse00e0sseeeesesses sovsssnnness he 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers,116 yds, 8. d. 8. d. | 8. d. a. d. | il Cakes, Linseed, Indian......  7/15/0 7/150 
16 x 16, 32's & 50's ... 27 9 27 | GOLD (per fine ounce)............... 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— 12/50 (18 

36 in. Shirtings 75 yds. SILVER (per ounce)— La Plata (mew) ........-.-.seeeeeeee 2 

»” > ’ 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s ... 39 9 39 9 REE, ccosccndpcnenccncegetncnscostoceoccess 1 11% 1 11% Calcutta ............cerccccrsesecssees 18 11) 3 «18/118 
(a) + 6s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices In some zones. (c) Price is at buyer’s premises, 
(d) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended June 28 and July 5. 
7 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND - 






The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South Americ a, are related to London on Australis a and Australia 7 
U.8. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated trom $-£ rate. new Zealand on 
Colombia.* Sight selling rate 175°50 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on June 2nd. Buy ing Selling Buying 
Ecuador.* Sight selling rate 15°00 sucres per U.S. $ on May 23rd. - -—-— | — 
| New 
Guatemala.* Sight selling rate maintained‘at one aitent per U.S. $, plus commis- | | New | Su Zea- | New 
sion of 1 per cent. to Central Bank May 17th. )} Austraiia | Zealand a land Australia | Zea- can 
. os i . € 7 
Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed at 5°54) cordobas per | mail) | {PY | land | land 
U.S. $ (incl. 10 per cent. tax), May 3, 1941. Deceased’ , _! "| mail) ‘ :, —¥5 
Hl Salvador. Sight selling rate New York was 2°50§ colones per $ on May 24th. rT. lord "alr |Ord air | 125 | 124% Air Tees 1248 125} | 
Venezuela. hs selling rate New York 3°19 bolivares per U.S. $ since May 21, Mail | Mail | Mail at Mail | Mail 
37. . ($)($) (§)(t 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. wll ier we 12 al sty 124 yo) ote 1a | 4h 1 . 
60 days |12749/1274p| 1274) 1279)... |... | 124p | 1244 123,45, 1259 | 1m 
90 days \128 4 1284/ 127{| ior ve | coe | 198 «| «1988 | 12881 1254) 19M 


OVERSEAS BANK RATE 


Changed From To 


% % 




















* All rates (Australia and N. Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
t Plus postage. 
§ Via Durban and Singapore. By America/New Zealand Air Mail, Australis: 


Cha , T 
vanged From To Demand, 126}; 30 days, 1263; 60 days, 127}; 90 days, 127%. (New Zeal 


Amsterdam ...... Aug. 28,39 2 3 a July 15, °85 5 4 Demand, 125{; 30 days, 126%; 60 days, 1263; 90 days, 1273 (plus postage). 
Athens............... Jan. 4,°27 7 6 Montreal.... .. Mar.11,’85 ... 2 IT ; 
Batavia .. --. Jan, 14,°37 4 3 Oslo... .... . May 12,°40 44 3 | : SOU rH AF RICA 
Belgrade............ Feb. 1,°35 6} 5 | Paris........ Jan. 3,°39 2} 2 | (BuyING RATES PER £100 STERLING) a 
Berlin ...... April, °40 4 3% | Pretoria ............ June 2,°41 3} 3° | 7 ; i l 
a ed puonopenaniin s. > = 3 2 TI scccccccsnecece Oct. 1,°35 4 43 | TT Sight j 80 days’ | 60 days, | 90 days’ 
ucharest ......... Sept. 17, ’ 3 ane eee (Gk | 6iet eRe oe ight. sight. sight 
Budapest Oct. 22,°40 4 3 | a apniabinabidnssien Feb. 17, °40 5° - : : | sigh | sigh | sigh 
Calcutta ............ Nov. 28,°35 34 3 | Riode Janeiro... May 31,°85 ... 3} | London on: ‘one £eeh 2 6 d. | gs. 4d.) £& 4 
ac June 13, °35 {4 44a Rome soooee May 18,°36 5 4} Rhodesia ......... 100 5 O 100 17 6 101 5 9 101 14 O 102 23 
eontonsooes ’ 5} 605] Soffa................ Sep. 16,°40 6 5h S. Africa .........} 101 0 O! 10112 6! 102 0 9! 102 9 0} 102 73 
Copenhagen ...... Oct. 15,°40 44 4 Stockholm ......... May 17,°40 3 3, | F ; — 
Helsingfors ...... Dec. 3,°34 4$ 4 I iinsincssinstis Nov. 25,°36 2 14 | (SELLING RATES PER £100 STERLING) ai 
poems. sepmeednsantnns May 14,’°39 5 7 Tokio o- «. 3285 | = ~— , 
bon.......-....... Mar. 31,°41 44 4 | Wellington......... May 27,°40 3 2 Sigl a 
N.Y. Fed. Res... . Aug. 26,°37 14 1 | Dubiin............... Oct. 26" 39 4 . | . —- . — | we — 
oe 1 Sa ca x : Z eke London on: | a * £ s. a 
os Rhodesia Sts eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesensaeanseeeteeees | 9915 0 ’ 99 25 0 
(a) For banks and credit institutions. (b) For private persons and firms. | _ South Africa ............. eevee a 100 5 O | 100 5 0 
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